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ADVERTISEMENT 





“Pictures Speak a Universal Language” 














HERE is a Keystone Repre- 

sentative near you who will 
be glad to demonstrate the class- 
room value of 


Keystone Stereographs, the teacher’s 
greatest help in presenting clearly 
new and difficult subjects, 

Keystone Lantern Slides, the most 
efficient aids for organizing re- 
views and socialized recitations. 





This Representative will be glad 
to give you the benefits of his 
training and experience. 


Write today. 


Keystone ViewCompany, Inc. 
Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic 
and Lantern Slide Department of 








Copyright K. V. Co. 





Underwood & Underwood. 








Index to Advertisers for February 


(To Our Readers—Do you ever stop to 
think that, without our advertisers, we 
could not afford to publish this magazine 
—that, without your patronage, they 
could not afford to advertise—that, with- 
out the genuine cooperation of us all, 
there could be little progress in the visual 
field? Write to the advertisers and men- 
tion us.) 
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In the Sunlighted Classrooms of Texas 


From East to West and North to South, the 
fame of the Spencer Method of Daylight Pro- 
jection with the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen is spreading. 


Leonard Power of Port Arthur, Texas, a lead- 
ing figure in the National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, gave a sincere en- 
dorsement to Daylight Projection with the 
Trans-Lux Screen when he said :— 


“T must mention what wonderful results 
we are getting with the new Trans-Lux Screen. 


With this screen there is now no need to 
darken the room at all. 

One of our problems has been ventilation in 
hot weather—which we sometimes have despite 
the fact that we live on the Gulf. From now 
on we shall go right on with our pictures with 
better visualization than ever before and with 
all curtains up and windows open. 

I regard the invention of this screen as one 
of the big steps forward in Visual Education.” 
Send the coupon for the story of Daylight 
Projection. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, New York 


The Educational Screen 





Spencer Lens Co. 
442 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me the Story of Daylight Projection and its value in Classrooms. 


ERE a 


Re oo le as iat 








Please Write to Advertisers and Mention Tue Epucationat Screen 
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Collection and Organization of Pictures 


A. W. ABRAMS 
Albany, N. Y. 


T is somewhat difficult to 


cisely the steps by which the pictures 


State pre- 
of the Division are collected and or- 
ganized. In the first place the procedure 
the 
circumstances. 


and accidental 


It is essentially that of 


varies with subject 


conducting any independent study. For 
the the 


the pictures cannot be 


service Division has undertaken 
purchased ready 
made, titled, grouped and accompanied 
by study notes. The collection must act 


ually be created im toto. Initiative is re 
quired at every step. A large amount of 
study must be given each subject. 
Ability to observe and to analyze the 
physical facts presented is required 
flow of language in 


Further, a 


rather than an eas) 


expressing generalizations. 


treatment of a subject through’ picture 


expression should 
thro 


usually be quite differ 


from 


ent that ugh language expres 
sion. 
Collecting Negatives. Our first step is 


to collect negatives. These are procured 


whenever opportunity is offered irrespec 


tive of whether they relate to the subject 


that is being worked up at the time. It 


is enough to know that they are 


photographically and that they have 
significance. They may remain in stot 
age for some time before being used 
When a collection of negatives has been 


acquired that seems fairly representative 


of a subject, a beginning is made to study 


them and the subject itself. At first the 
slides (for at this stage the slides are 
used instead of the negatives) are at 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of articles by A. W 


Visual Instruction Division of the University 
instruction as it has been developed in the state 


rf 


tron 


ranged in some tentative grouping: if 
geography by place, if painting by artists, 
if literature by authors, if an industry by 
essential steps, if history chronologically 
by rather general topics, ete. 

The 


peri id, or 


the 
represented are 
If the point is 


several groups and place, 
other topic 
then closely examined. 
covered by more than one picture the 
better one is selected and the others dis- 
carded. Gaps are discovered and then a 
deliberate effort is made to secure the ad- 
ditional negatives required. A particular 
picture may serve more than one purpose. 
It is full title it fits 


best; it may be referred to in another con- 


listed with where 


nection 


Titles. Each pieture is closely ob- 
served to find out what facts it presents. 
Then title is made. A title does not 


include descriptions or explanations. It 
names all the significant parts of the pic- 
ture. It also makes clear the source of 
the picture and includes the date of the 
lhe 


e date informs the reader when 


source counts for authen- 


negative 
ticity. I] 


facts were as shown. In general 


the 
views the position of the observer, the di- 
rection in which one is looking and the 


things to be seen are told, for these are 


facts necessary to the mental picture that 


is to be acquired. 

Notes. Notes that accompany the pic- 
tures of the Division are never prepared 
to be read to a class or audience; in fact, 


they are carefully worded to make it im- 
practicable to be thus read. Nothing is 
Abrams, chief of The 
York, on the work of visual 
at Albany 


State of New 
headquarters 


the 
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knowledge of what 
the picture represents, 
he may look to other 
sources for his visual 
instruction. 
fol- 
lowed of directing at- 


aids to 
The practice is 


tention to features to 
be noted. Questions 
that 


be answered by ob- 


are asked may 
serving the picture or 
that propose a prob- 
lem requiring reading 
and thought. In some 
cases the topics illus- 
trated are named. 
Enough information 
is given to furnish a 
clue to the import of 
the picture, but such 
information is merely 
a means to larger edu- 
cational ends. In other 
words, the notes are 
study not lecture 
notes. 

It may be argued 


that the teacher is 








Washington Centennial Memorial Arch from the 
By Stanford White, Washington Square, New York (1921) 
Note facts given in this condensed title. 
orial, centennial, the face shown, the architect, the particular local- 
ity in New York, when photographed, and consider how inade- 
quate would be such a title as merely “Washington Arch.” 
The note accompanying the title is as foliows: 
feet high, 62 feet wide, richly ornamented with carvings. 
It was erected to 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the inauguration of Washington 


stands across the end of Fifth avenue. 


, 


as first President of the United States.’ 


much more stupid than to read or speak 
a lecture that would seem smooth, coher- 
ent, and intelligible if presented without 
pictures. It is also a means of dividing 
attention between seeingvrand hearing. 

It is not part of the Division’s function 
to prepare what is sometimes called “can- 
ned lectures.” If any one is unwilling to 
make the effort necessary to acquire a 


North. likely to miss impor- 


_ +01 tant points or make 
Washington, mem- ‘ 

the wrong interpreta- 
tion. Granted, but it 


“Granite, 77 is better that she 


The arch 


= should get only part 
com- - 


of the truth and even 
some 


make errors 


than to be merely a parrot. Information 
is not education and a person who is not 
a student cannot be much of a teacher. 
The greatest value of instruction 
through pictorial representations of 
things lies in the fact that objective fea- 
tures of things are presented for observa- 
tion, for analysis, and for discussion. If 
these steps are taken, the desire will have 
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been created to read, the basis for judg- 
ments will have been established, and a 
true and abiding interest will have been 
aroused. 

Maps and Plans. 


made of maps and plans, for a visualiza- 


Very large use is 


tion of a whole can be made only by 
bringing the separate pictures together 
The student can 
fact 
cannot long be sustained without them. 


to show relationships. 
be interested in these, in interest 
The latest study prepared by the Division 
makes available 605 pictures on Greek 
and Roman remains, suitable for teaching 
Of these 92 
are maps and plans, none of which could 


history, art, and literature. 


well be spared. 


Since the details of such maps and 
plans must be easily legible across the 
projection room, most of them must be 
made specially for the purpose. They are 
worth the labor and expense involved. 
Classification. Negatives are classified 
according to an expansive scheme pre- 
pared by the Division expressly for pic- 
tures. In making the outline of main 
divisions consideration was given to the 
extent to which various subjects admit 
of graphic illustration. Obviously a pic- 
ture collection of general character con- 
tains much more material for geography 
and travel, history, the arts and science 
than for philosophy, religion, sociology 
and philology. Of the twenty-six capital 
for the 


are given to geography and travel, three 


letters used main divisions, six 
to history, three to literature and four to 
the fine arts. In the development of out- 
lines for special topics book classifications 
such as the Dewey, the Cutter and the 
Library of Congress are freely consulted 
and where possible topics, headings, and 
order of arrangement are followed or 
adapted to the requirements of a picture 
collection. 


Both upper and lower case letters are 
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used, thus giving 52 characters in lieu of 
26 where capitals only are used, or 10 
Small let- 
ters, however, are not used for main divi- 


digits where figures are used. 
sions. The call number consists of two 
parts: the first being the more general or 
class number; the second, the specific or 
For the convenience of 
borrowers call numbers are kept as short 
as can consistently be done while provid- 
A simple order of ar- 
rangement is followed wherever practic- 


picture number. 


ing for expansion. 


able. 
Analyzed illustrations of typical call num- 
bers: 
Df OrC—A Characteristic Residential 
Street. Orlando, Florida. (1914.) 
D—Travel in United States; f, Florida; 
Or, Orlando; C, street (according to a 
special scheme used for the arrange- 
ment of views under cities and villages). 


SI Ar2—Relief from the Ara Pacis 
(Altar of Peace), Terra Mater, or Earth, 
Air and Water (left side of west en- 
trance). Uffizi Gallery, Florence, Italy. 
(1923.) 


S—Sculpture; I, Roman (ancient) ; Ar, 
Altar of Peace ; 2, number assigned arbi- 
trarily to a specific aspect of the altar. 

Si CeP with the Head of 

Medusa. By Antonio Canova. The Vati- 

can, Rome, Italy. 


Perseus 


S—Sculpture; i, Italian (modern) ; Ce, 


Canovar; P, Perseus. 


Tb I02—A Bessemer Converter in Ac- 
tion. Steel plant, Lackawanna, N. Y. 
(1903. ) 


b, Metals, 
I, Iron; O, Bessemer process ; 2 as in SI 
Ar2. 

Tb Iw2—Wire Drawing. Wickwire 

factory, Cortland, N. Y. (1916.) 

Tb I—Same as above; w, wire a prod- 
uct (capital letters used for processes in 


T—Industries and products ; 


this case, small letter for specified ar- 
ticle). 
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Joint-plane Structure 
Cayuga Lake, Near Ithaca, N. Y. 
Shelf list. 


which are filed in class order, and is used 


A shelf list is made on cards, 
in assigning call numbers. On the cards 
are given call number, negative number, 
title, place, source, date, and lists or 
studies in which the title appears. 
Bibliography. In working up a subject 
reading is necessary and an acquaintance 
is thus made with the books and pamph 
lets that deal with it. 


of those considered suitable aids to study 


\ selection is made 


for persons likely to use the pictures. 
Few pictures can be comprehended to 
any large degree of fullness merely by 
looking at them. They always express 
specific facts usually of a physical char- 
A picture may show a joint-plane 
The fact of fractures and their 


acter. 
structure. 
relative positions may be directly ob- 
served, but it is desirable to learn also 
the kinds of rock in which such structure 
is most commonly found, also its cause, 


the frequency of its occurrence, the ad- 


in Sherburne Foundation; 
Auburn Branch of Lehigh Railroad, Along Shores of 
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vantages and disadvantages 
resulting and the relationship 
to weathering and _ erosion. 
None of these latter facts is 


to be got by perception of a 


single picture. Manuals of 
visual instruction should not 


be a substitute for books al- 
ready prepared on a subject. 
The teacher in using pictures 
may easily relieve the pupil 
too completely of the need for 
self directed labor. 

Lists Studies. The 


Division slides or 


and 
makes no 
prints available until printed 
pamphlets giving titles with 
call numbers have been pub- 
lished. It 
practice when issuing a pam- 


has become the 
phlet on a general subject, 
for example geopraphy and 


travel, to print it without 


study notes. Such a publication is called a 
“list.” 

The term “study” is applied to a publi- 
cation that announces pictures on some 
more restricted field of study or for use 
in a particular class. [ull study notes 
are then offered. Such a study is fairly 
complete and includes only the most sig- 
generally 


nificant and permanently and 


useful pictures that have been collected 
The work does 
to be revised for a number of years and 
field. 


relative to it. not need 
attention can be turned to another 
Method The 


tific organization of libraries is hardly a 


General and Aim. scien- 


generation old. Our adequate organiza- 
tion of picture expression is being ac- 
complished more tardily. Individual 
educators should be encouraged to make 
the best possible use of whatever signi- 
ficant pictures they can procure, but a 


bureau of visual instruction that under- 
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takes to serve a large constituency should 
certainly place its collection of pictures 
on a scientific basis both of selection and 
of organization. 

The aim should be the largest and most 
valuable ultimate service. Immediate 
popularity should have the least weight 
to 


No call for pictures of merely current i 


in determining what course follow. 


(ORGANIZATION 


OF PICTURES 49 
terest should turn a bureau aside from its 
purpose to provide pictures of intrinsic 
worth and permanent value. Enough 
business management and factory meth- 
ods should | 


the 


ye introduced and maintained 
bureau to meet the ultimate 
to 


them 


to enabli 


demands tor visual aids education 


when the true value of has come 


to be appreciated. 


Picture Potentialities in Relation to 
World Friendship 


LUCILLE 


Meadvill 


HE evolutionists tell us that hu 
manity is the outgrowth of a long 
biological struggle. It possesses 
ideals, interests, knowledge and emotion, 


] 


and engages in activities which reach 


their height aided by three of the most 


potent gifts made by mankind to man 
kind—language, the printing press and 
photography. 

In the beginning, learning grew only 


With 


WwW 


the growth of 


rred 


through the meaning of symbols—word 


out of experience. 
language, learning as. transfe 
A diversity of language prevents a pet 
fect unificaticn of nations. 

People are more alike than different 


all 
Formerly the word stranger meant enem 


men brothet 


Fundamentally, are : 
Perhaps now, subconsciously, the san 
To 


the world into the family circle where 


idea prevails draw the nations of 


they belong, one thing only is needed 
understanding, and through perfect wu 
] 


is 11) 


derstanding comes confidence, frien 


faith and love. 


Editor's Note—Mrs. 
growth of an inspiring course in visual ins 
er at the University of Texas. We find 
presentation of large ideas which cannot 
seminated. 


(Greer 


wishes us t 


the 
be 


GREER 


c. Pa. 
The diplomats of the various countries 
meet and discuss the weighty problems 


contronting the nations they represent 


and those of the world at large, but what 
plans can they formulate that will satisfy 


the ignorant throngs back home? There 


has been so much secret diplomacy 


among nations that the common people 
are 


1S 


| ) \ 


SUSPICI 


of any international agree- 
ments made their representatives, and 


be content to accept re- 


h they cannot understand. The 
leaders of the countries have a knowl- 
edge more or less general of the condi- 
tions in the various nations, but this is 
not true of the masses. 

The solution ot the problem ot per- 
etual world peace lies in educating the 
so-called masses of each nation. Educa- 
tion in a general sense means the produc- 
tion of changes in an organism, and in 
1 restricted sense, a production of use- 


ful changes in human beings in the most 


economical man 
| th \ article 1s an out- 
taken under Dr. Joseph J. Web- 
n¢ tably concise and vigorous 

r too widely dis- 


truction, 
article 
too 


much. emphasized o 
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And how are these transitions effected? 
By experiences real and vicarious. We 
learn certain fundamental things by real 
experiences which enable us to have and 
understand vicarious experiences. Lan- 
guage spoken and written arouses and 
stimulates, but does not give experience. 

Photography is the art which truth- 
fully portrays all tangible things, giving 
us a universal language. All not blind 
can read the same story, whether the pic- 
ture viewed was made in Calcutta or 
Hawaii, whether seen by Hottentot or 
Parisian. Pictures (photography in some 
form, perhaps in all phases of its develop- 
ment) combined with spoken or written 
language, can carry the message of life 
and love throughout the universe. Shoot 
with cameras, not with guns. 

Educate the children of all 
They are “the hope of the world.” These 


nations. 


children when shown how their far-away 
neighbors live and work, how similar— 


though different—is the eternal struggle 
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for life, will feel nothing but sympathy 
for those whose progress has been slow; 
for those excelling in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, nothing but a desire to emulate will 
be aroused. Let the state, the school and 


the church be the fountain head of 
knowledge and the centers of distribution 
for these visual aids to world enlighten- 
ment. 

These picttres necessarily will have to 


be of an infinite variety. People from all 


classes—their many activities, manners 
and customs; the physical features of 
their environment; the civic progress 


they have made, their present conditions, 
and their most remote civil and religious 
history must be shown through the medium 
of pictures in order to provide vicarious 
experiences upon which these people can 
understanding. 


build and 


Teaching in the abstract is for scholars 


judgment 


of high attainment and not for the inex- 
perienced bulk of humanity. 


Program of the N. E. A. Department of Visual 
Instruction in Education 


THURSDAY FORENOON, FEBRUARY 28 


The Value of Visual Aids in Education—Scientific Evi 


dence. 


Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 


Dr. Joserpn J. Weser, University of Arkansas. 
Discussion. 
KyYTE, ersity, St 


Dr. Georce C. Washington Uniz 


Louis, Mo. 


The Use, Value and Expense of Visual Instruction 
In a City School System—Svupr. R. G. Jones, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In a State School System—Mr. AtFrep W. ABRAMS, 
State Department of Education, Visual Instruction 
Division, New York. 


Discussion. 


Mk. Duprey Grant Hays, Director of Visual In 


struction, Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Visual Aids Available for Use—Improvemer ts Needed 
and Under Way. 
Supt. Susan M. Dorsey, Public Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif 
Dr. Ernest L. CRANDALL, Director f turcs, Pul 


lic Schools, New York Cit) 


Visual 


Training Teachers to Employ 


Mr. Witii1am Grecory, Director, Educational Museum 


Public Schools, Cleveland, O/ 
Dr. J. J. Ticert, U. S. Commissioner | ition 
Washington, D. C. 
Progress Achieved and Desirable in Visual Education. 


Dr. CHarites H. Jt DD, University of Chicago. 


Dr. THomas E. Finecan, National Tran 
stitute, Washington, D. C 
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Informalities 


By the Editor 


E have always admired Maurice Tour 
W neur, the Frenchman, as belonging to 
that select and rather small group of movie di- 
rectors who wield the megaphone by right of 
intelligence, not merely by right of appointment. 
His latest move strengthens our admiration, for 
it is further evidence that he has a mind and 
uses it for thinking. He offers a prize of 170,- 
000 francs, through the 
Journal, for the best 
French woman as she is” 


Parisian paper, L«é 


scenario showing “a 
Only 


living in France may compete, and nine quali 


Frenchmen 


fied judges, with a Frenchman as Chairman, 


will decide the contest. 

Evidently Maurice Tourneur has endured the 
screen travesties of his countrywomen as long 
as he can. The fact that they are often uncon 
scious and unintentional travesties is slight pal 
liation of the offense. Many Americans, who 
know their France well, have suffered over the 
absurdities movie 


grotesque offered by our 


“stars” as French women. To Tourneur it 


must have been torture. Even the many points 


of interest and charm in such recent films as 
“The Hummingbird” “The Woman of 
Paris” afford little relief. (We had hoped, by 


the way, never to be 


and 


so disappointed in Chap 
lin as an artist.) 

May the prize offer achieve its purpose! We 
hope it brings forth a picture that will do jus- 
tice, even honor, to the breed of women that 
could mother such a brood of men as that fif 
-“les quinze cent mille 


die d 


teen hundred thousand 


qui dorment sous la terre aimée’—who 


holding the thin blue line through those first 
two terrible years of the war. Those are the 
women of France we should like to see on the 


screen, they and their daughters born and 


reared to the same ideals and fineness of char 
acter. 


1 


Maurice Tourneur is wise also in seeking the 


cure through the screen itself. It is as power 
ful a medium for the truth as for untruth. It 
can be even mightier in the hands of the intel 
been in the hands of the 


ligent than it has 


ignorant. It is the screen that will some day 


make the nations really known to each other 


sak 


“Camerascope” 
more vivid idea of sets and equipment used in 


OMETHING new in exploitation” is a1 


nounced by Universal in the form of the 


which is calculated to give a 


big features and thus achieve more impressive 
publicity. This purely commercial device lends 
an interesting emphasis to the inherent power 
of the stereoscopic picture to compel the eye to 
see realities as they are. For the Camerascope 
is nothing but a simplified stereoscope and the 
stereographs supplied with it will present 
“stills” from forthcoming productions, and pho- 
tographs of costly “sets”, with a living actuality 
that will be irresistible. It is but one more 
illustration of the way visual education is per- 


meating all fields. 


HE National Child Welfare Association, 
T Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City, offers 
to school Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers the following educational service 
along visual lines: 

1. To assist in working out effective ways 
of presenting school facts and school problems 
to the public 

2. To 


sources and 


relating to the 
teaching devices, educa- 
films and slides. 


furnish information 
uses of 
tional posters, 
3. To encourage and promote a wider use 
of scientific 
4. To aid 
our illustrative material for classroom use. 
Materials 


cost of production. 


pedagogical posters in our schools. 
teachers and pupils in securing 


actual 
Specific and practical plans 


furnished are supplied at 


have been worked out by which schools may 


raise funds to secure visual equipment. The 
\ssociation stands ready to assist educators in 
any way possible and invites correspondence. 


Address N. Neulen, 


tional Service Bureau. 


WO important contributors to the picture 
T wealth of the world made a friendly trade 
A. Snow, who made 
pictures of wild game, 
moved to Alaska to do the same for the Arctic 
animal life. 


Leon Director of Educa- 


in locales recently. H. 
the famous African 
R. J. Flaherty, who made the mas- 
terpiece, “Nanook of the North,” is now in the 
South Se natives. 
Snow and 


is doing life studies of the 

It’s a free 
Flaherty 
ty’s—can keep busy at their worthwhile work 
for some generations to come, before the old 


tucked 


field and a large one. 
and many more Snow’s and Flaher- 


and completely 


(Continued on page 82) 


world will be safely 
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FULLERTON HALL, ART INSTITUTE 


PUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 9:30 A. M. Is a National Film Bureau Desirabl 
What Is Vizualization? J. W. Suerpuern, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Atrrep W. Asrams, University of the State of Neu Oklahoma 
York, Albany. Co-Operative Efforts in Visual Education—Museums ana 
Visual Instruction, a Factor in National Education Art Galleries 
H. B. Witson, Superintendent of Schools, Berkele) S. A. Barrett, Director, Milwaukee Public Museum 
Calif. Milwaukee, Wis 
The Development of a Visual Department in a School How Teachers Can Co-Operate with Mothers to Solv 
System. the Theatrical Problem. 
Orren L. Pease, Board of Education, Buffalo, Neu Mrs. Crartes E. Merriam, Chairman Better Films 
York. Committee, Chicago, Illinois 
Types of Visual Aids Most Serviceable How Can Educators Project Constructive Ideals Int 
Josepn J. Weser, University of Arkansas, Fayette Aina? Peotuctines? 
ville, Ark. James A. Moyer, Department of Education. Boston. 
Sources of Satisfactory Aids at Moderate Cost. — 
James N. Emery, Supervising Principal, Potter Dis One Way to Secu Satisfactory Film Service at Mod 
trict, Pawtucket, Rhode Island ee Cael ‘ 
Making Visual Aids. : oe. Frank A. Fucik, Principal Pope School, Chicago, IIl 
SurTON A. Barns, Supervisor of Visual Instruction re 
Detroit, Michiaen How Can Better Distribution Service Be Secured? 
Rupert Peters, Dept. of Visual Instruction, Kansas 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1:30 P. M City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
Is a State Bureau Plan Better Than a National Slide Bringing Nature Objects Into the School Room by the 


Bureau ? Picture Route 


Cuartes A. Roacu, lowa State College of Agricul Dr. Cora Jounson Best, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Adventurer and Lecturer, 


ture, Ames, lowa. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 
By Dudley Grant Hays 


HE annual meeting of our organization 
is at hand. We recall a few milestones 
Detroit, Madison, Des 


ville, Cleveland, and the intervening years. 


Moines, Louis 
We united for mutual help several years ago 
been no spectacular episodes in 
efforts. We 


plated anything of that kind when we first met 


There have 


our co-operative never contem- 


Our efforts have been put forth by’ people who 


have been actively and vigorously directing 


departments of visual instruction in various 


fields of 


such spare (?) time as possible to lines of work 


educational endeavor and devoting 


assigned to special committees. There have 


been no paid workers, nor have any of the 


salaries for’ the duties 


cK uld 


officers been given any 
performed. We have all done what we 
for the good of the cause. Even the expenses 
have as a rule 


With the 
1 


funds at our command the 


of delegates to the meetings 


been paid by those attending. very 


limited wonder is 


that we have accomplished the work that we 
have done. We have had no sources of rev 
dues. Const 


all that 


hand, we 


enue except the small annual 


quently we have not been able to do 
we have desired; but on the other 
have done nothing to our discredit as an ofr 
ganization; we have no unpaid accounts, Some 
accomplished, we _ believe 


good has been 


centering our efforts on _ strictly educational 


problems and in no case have we undertaken 
to carry on commercial enterprises. We have 
followed this 


people looking for guidance and advice in Vis 


deliberately plan in order tha 


ual Instruction matters will have no fear of 


recommendations’ being biased by any dict 
tions from commercial! interests. Commercial 
men have met with us repeatedly and have 


given some very helpful addresses and sugges 


tions, but they have never asked for a voice 
in our official action 

The co-operation we have given directly and 
MovIN PICTURE AGE and it 


ScrREEN, has beet 


indirectly to 
successor, the EpucATIONAI 


the means of enabling these unbiased period 


icals to hold strictly to the field of educational 


We have had at 


an open page through which any of our men 


ideals. all times through then 


bers desiring to contribute articles helpful t 
visual aid users, could express themselves freel) 


This opportunity has been all too sparingly 


used, possibly because each one of us has 


that 
putting in print our ideas might smack of ego- 
tism. We should be 


worthwhile methods as soon as we have proven 


waited for “George to do it,” or feared 


willing to pass along 


the same by actual use. 


The correspondence received by the Presi- 
dent has steadily increased, and calls have come 
from all over our nation and sometimes from 


other nations for helpful suggestions in devel- 


oping visual departments, and for advice as to 
reliable sources of visual aid materials. This 
correspondence shows that our organization 
has a standing much appreciated. 

Che remoteness of the members from each 
other has made committee work difficult. The 


reflex of cur various members returning from 


our annual meetings to their respective states 


has been evidenced by the organization of vis- 
ual instruction associations in several of these 
states. They have affiliated with our organiza- 
tion Thus our co-operative efforts became 
stronger nd our future efforts to carry out 


ur original platform ideas will be more telling 
in results 

alled that at the Louisville meet- 
ing instructions were given to the President 
to take such steps as might be 
to afhliate our organization with the 
N. ] \ It 


into the feasibility of 


necessary 
was also suggested that we look 
having a department of 
organized in the N. E. A. 


followed up these suggestions, and 


uction 


at the Boston meeting the President, ably as- 


»y Mr. Abrams, prepared a petition and 
requisite number of signatures of 


tive members of the N. E ae 


and presented 


this petiniiol to the proper authorities. This 
work the officers were instructed to follow up 
when we met in Cleveland, and accordingly 
this was done at the Oakland meeting to see 
that there would be no delay in putting into 


operation the thing we had asked for, viz., the 


development of a Visual Department in the 
N. E. A here was opposition from some quar- 
ters to this work, but with determined efforts 
on the part of those interested the successful 
culminat our desire was brought about. 
There is now a Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion in the N. E. A. While the Academy did 


not carry this work forward as an organization, 
with its approval, were the ones 


vet its officers, 


(Concluded on page 67) 
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‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’’ in Visual Instruction 
Ernest L. Crandall 


No. 9 A Lesson on Cotton—Part 1 


N our last article we promised to apply 
[« process evolved from our study of hypo- 
thetical cases, such as that of Rip Van Win- 
That is, 
we should now undertake to show how, in a 
given lesson, the child’s mind may be made to 


kle, to an actual classroom recitation. 


follow the path from sensation to conception, 
taking advantage at each child’s 
natural psychological reactions and 
especially the part that may be played by visual 


step of the 
stressing 


instruction in such a process, 

First of all let me say that various aspects of 
the presentation of such a lesson would depend 
very greatly upon the age of the child, that is, 
the psychological age. One would, of course, 
present any lesson very differently to a young 
child than to an adolescent or pre-adolescent. 
That is a phase of the subject we must consider 
later. For the purposes of the present illustra- 


tion let us take a lesson in geography to a sev- 


enth year class. Let us make it, we will say, a 
lesson on cotton, or, if you choose, a lesson on 
the South Atlantic States. The method would 
be much the same; for a lesson on cotton may 
be used as a vehicle for teaching the South 
Atlantic States or a lesson on that section may 
lead to a lesson on cotton. 

The very first step is to give your pupils 
some sensory impressions connected with the 
Most teachers 
begin a lesson by telling and then proceed to 
showing, that is, when they show at all. In- 


subject you are about to study. 


stead, they should begin by showing. 

The attitude or 
wish to induce in this initial stage is attention. 
Will it best be telling the 
“Now we are going to have a lesson on cotton. 


mental emotional state we 


secured by class 
The physical characteristics of cotton are so 
and so. Its uses are such and such. It is pro- 
duced under certain climatic conditions found 
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only in such and such sections,” or by bringing 
the pupils as directly as possible into contact 
with as many of these facts as are capable of 
direct observation? I think the question an- 
swers itself. 

Again, the efferent impulse we desire to 
release in this initial stage, is the motor im- 


pulse. Accordingly we should so plan our 
first steps as to bring this into play. How 
then shall we proceed? One of the most ob- 
vious suggestions is an excursion. This af 
fords always direct sensory contacts and it 
also releases the motor impulse. It is one of 
the best devices for introducing a_ subject, 
though among teachers generally it is quite 


indiscriminately applied, as often in the middle 
or at the end of a lesson as at the beginning 
An excursion, then, to a museum, to a cot 


ton mill or to the cotton goods department of 


some mercantile establishment would be in or 
der. However, excursions, just at the time one 


wants to make them, are not always 
cable. 
An equally good device is to apply the 


cursion principle by assigning to groups 
individuals certain definite contributions whic] 
they may make to the preparation of the les 
son. Let one pupil or group visit a store, ol 
serve the stock of cotton goods, and bring 
the class as many samples as possible; or let 
one pupil bring in some cotton cloth, another 
some chintz or calico, another some thread, at 
other twine or cotton yarn, another cottot 
batting, another medical cotton, another cot 
ton seed oil. Still others may be asked to bring 
in post cards or newspaper cuts showing cottor 
growing, being gathered, or in any of the pro 
cesses of fabrication,—anything pertinent to 
the subject. All 
the classroom or on tables, 
ing the motor impulse. 


Furthermore, by this process you have laid 


these can be ranged about 


thus further releas 


the foundation for your next stop which is to 
arouse interest, incidentally releasing the im- 
pulse to manipulation. 
thus complete, let the 
objects freely. Sight and touch, thus co-ordin 
ated, redouble the extensiveness of the en- 
sory experience, gratify the impulse to handle 
things and arouse the power of selection, 
through which the child begins to analyze the 


Having your collection 
children handle these 


significance of its sense impressions and build 
them into percepts. 
senses may be and 
play at this stage. 


Indeed, virtually all the 
should be brought into 
As progress at this stage 
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depend upon the extensiveness of the sensory 
impressions, this is the phase of the recitation 
in which recourse should be had to the multiple 
sense appeal. Cotton and cotton products have 
their own peculiar smell, as compared with 
wool and woolen products. The comparative 
weight and tensile strength of various fabrics 
and fibres may be compared. Even the taste of 
the cotton seed oil may be compared with that 
of pure olive oil. 

Thus the children should now for themselves 
learn to correlate the appearance and feel of 
cotton fibre in all its stages. For themselves 
they should note the textile character of cot- 
ton, by pulling and twisting and making crude 
cotton cord with their own hands. 
they 


For them- 
should contrast the cotton fabric 
such as wool, linen and silk, not 
only as to its general texture and outward char- 
acteristics, but in its reactions to heat, moisture, 
and so forth. The absorption test as between 
cotton linen goods and 


selves 


with others, 


and the burning test 
as between pure woolens and cotton shoddy, 
both of practical application, are by no means 
inappropriate Any teacher 
will devise matry ways in which each pupil may 


here. resourceful 
obtain a great diversity of first hand sensory 
impressions, 

If one has stereographs, this is the place to 
use them, because they also lend themselves 
to the manipulation impulse, the proclivity for 
handling By ranging them, with the 
stereoscopes, on the various window sills and 
letting the pupils move about to examine them, 
both the motor and the manipulating instinct 
are gratified. Of course, the immense value of 
these wonderfully realistic, three dimension pic- 


things. 


tures cannot be overstated, but for seventh year 
pupils, who have very largely learned how to 
translate flat representation into three dimen- 
sions, photographs, postcards, newspaper illus- 
trations and other small pictures are a very 
good substitute. These also should be passed 
about freely, or disposed of in some such way 
that each pupil obtain an opportunity to handle 
them, to feel that for an instant at least they 
have become his possession, for this sense of 
possession is intimately bound up with the im- 
pulse to manipulation. Incidentally, during all 
this the teacher may do a great deal of talking 
and explaining and may and should permit 
some conversation. This not only contributes 
to the multiple sense appeal, but affords the 
opportunity for enhancing the natural interest 
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that all this activity will spontaneously arouse. 
This interest should be enhanced first by intro- 
ducing the element of motivation, and then by 
—, but that is another story. 

No skillful told that the 
surest device for introducing motivation is to 


teacher need be 
bring the lesson home to personal experience 


Johnny 


Nothing could be simpler in this case. 
Jones is doubtless wearing a cotton shirt and 
he is assuredly interested in anything so close 
skin, 


have some article of clothing, —a waist, a hand 


to his Every member of the class will 


kerchief, a collar, which may be identified with 
the subject under discussion, and in the source 
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and substance of which they cannot fail to feel 
an interest. After all, truly 
awakened this thought, you have touched the 


when you have 
secret of the whole motivation of geography, 


which in its last analysis is a study of the 
sources through which the primal needs of man 
are satisfied, 

Our lesson is now scarcely half done, but as 


we have used about all the space that the good- 


Approved List of Instructional Films 


Reviewed by the Film Committee 
Chairman—Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director of Visua 
Instruction, New York City 
A. G. Balcom, Assistant Superinte 

ark, N. Jj. 
Ina Clement, Librarian, Municipal Refe 


New York City 


ndent of Schools, New 


Alice B. Evans, National Committee for B 
New York City 
G. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Nat 
New York City 
Kathryn Greywacz, New Jers State Museum, Yt 


Baby Song Birds at Meal Time (1 reel 
(Pathe) bird Different 


types of birds and nests shown, also mother and 


Exquisite pictures. 
father birds caring for and feeding the young 
ones stresses humanness and kindness to animals 
Useful for nature study in elementary schools, 
junior high schools, science in high schools 
Even very young children would enjoy this reel. 


Teacher’s Manual available. 


\ ision 


Mother goose on 


Humpty Dumpty (™% reel) General 
Co., 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
her sroom 
Humpty 
De- 


nursery 


magic broom-stick first shown. 


changes to “magic pen” which draws 


Dumpty, the wall, the fall, the king’s men. 
lightful animated 
rhyme as titles, which the children read. Suited 


drawing using the 


to kindergarten and primary grades. 


Sunkist Oranges (3 reels.) (Procured from 
Fruit Los 


An artistic and beautiful indus- 


the California Growers Exchange, 
Angeles, Cal.) 
trial picture, with a minimum of advertising. 
This film shows orange trees planted, pruned, 
protected from 


insects, the irrigated, 


packed, 


groves 


oranges picked, shipped, eaten. A 


most complete and interesting presentation of 


a typical American industry, this film is use- 
ful for United States classes. 
production of a food staple, home economics 


As showing the 


rf the 


natured Editor-in-Chief of THe EpucaTIONAL 

ScREEN allows us for one article, we shall have 

to resort to the old device of the serial story 

writers, namely. 

To Be Continued in Our Next 

Visual Instruction Association of America 

Ruth O. Grimwood recutive Secreta) J l | | 
New York Ci 

Dr. Clarence E Meleney. Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City 

Mrs. Dudley Van Holland, General Fe leration of Won 
en's Clubs, New York City 

Mrs. Adele F. Woodard, National Motion Picture League 
New York City 

George J. Ze ung. /nternational Committee f the Y. M 


( 1 New York City 


classes can profitably use it. Recommended 


for 6th school year or higher 


Immigration (1 reel) (Society for Visual Ed 
ucation, 806 W. Blvd., 
Il.) A worth-while presentation of the various 
kinds of immigration to this country from the 


Washington Chicago, 


original colonists to the present day. Stresses 


the contribution of each to the common wel- 


fare. Civic lesson implied rather than ham- 
mered in, gives the teacher raw material with 
which to work, rather than doing the teaching. 
\nimated maps bring out the geographical dis- 
Suited for classes from 7th 


tribution. civics 


year on. Excellent for Americanization work, 


parents’ meetings, adult gatherings. 


The Living Voice (1 reel) (Bray Productions, 
Inc., 130 West 46th Street, N. Y. C.) Animated 
drawing of the speech organs showing the po- 
cords in making various 


sition of the vocal 


sounds. Helpful for physiology, phonetics 7th- 


10th school years. 


How to Hear (1 reel) (Bray Productions, 
Inc. 130 West 46th Street, N. Y. C.) Ani- 
mated drawings, comparing the ear to the tele- 
phone as a receiving instrument. Shows inner 


and outer ear, sound waves, transmission of 


(Continued on page 80) 
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The Theatrical Field 


Lol 


Mar 


ERITI 


How the Movies 


last ot 


remains 


FTER the 
the still 
an important and complex business, that 
We 


pictures to come, pictures in the making 


films have undergone 


studio there 


proce Sses 
notices I 
1 
Chen 
pictures 


which I had 


of distribution. read advance 


not very long afterward, we those 


see 


The interval between is one about 


through 


time It 


ot 


been curious for a long was 


Goldwy! 


Indi il 


the courtesy of the manager the 


Cosmopolitan Exchange which serves 


that | 
film distribution 


learned something of the methods 


The country is divided into districts or “ter 
ritories,” each surrounding what is know 
a “key city,” the extent of the territ de 
pending upon the distribution of population at 
the demand for pictures ‘here are some 


thirty-five key cities in the United States, ar 


in each is established a film exchange, wu 


the direction of a resident managet 


To each exchange come copies of f 
direct from the studio, to be stored, in com 
pliance with fire regulations, in concrete 
vaults. The manager, after viewing the film 


salesmen, sends them out into 


“sell” the 


nothing 


with his staff of 
his territory to to exhil 
**sell,” 
right to exhibit the 


All 


good many reasons 


picture 


more than 


however, 


They , 
picture 
rental basis for 


WI! 


handled 


ona 


films are 


fret ; 


1e high cost 


picture productions run into hundreds of tl 
sands, even millions of dollars, one sees 


the price for outright purchase would bec 


prohibitive Second, the highly inflammabl 


elaborate nrept 


bulky 


nature of film necessitates 


storage facilities. Third, films are 


in imately thousand 


are prepared approx 

lengths, and kept on metal reels which 

that footage \ picture of five or six reels 
ordinary “program” length—can _ b¢ 

into a metal container about twelve 
eighteen inches square and about the s 
height. But many pictures today run to « 

ten, twelve and more reels, so that i 1 
were sold outright to exhibitors, it is evident 
that the question of storage space alone—to 


ducted by 


(ORNDORFI 


Come to You 


mention none of the other drawbacks—would 
become an increasingly embarrassing problem. 

\ minimum rental is set on each film by the 
heads of distribution. Each exchange manager, 


therefore, sends his men out with that price as 


his lowest limit. Fhe salesman, however, en- 
deavors to get as much more than the mini- 
mum as circumstances will warrant. The ex- 


hibitor, naturally, endeavors to get the film at 
the lowest ssible rental. His patronage, his 
location, | experience with that particular 

ind of picture, and a good many other con- 
deratio will influence his decision The 
salesn on his part, must argue production 
osts, exploitation, and so forth. The selling 
fa filn really a battle of wits, from which 
the shrewde )usiness man of the two emerges 


and salesman finally agree 


ipon a e, a contract is signed, subject to 
ipproval by the exchange manager, and, in 
case of doubt, by the main office. The contract 
ecomes id with the signature of the New 
York office, the dates of showing are carefully 
confirmed d the film is sent to the exhibi- 
tor in ample time for his performance. In the 
es ¢ l e theaters, where elaborate stage 
nd 1 settings sometimes accompany 
owing e film is sent as much as a week 
ihead « 
Phe of copies made of a given film 
iries W e type of picture and the conse- 
quent | le demand. More prints will be 
ide of a special feature, or of a picture which 
is th ntage of having been popular as 
stage hit or novel, than of the ordinary pro- 
ductio1 example, the Indiana Goldwyn 
xchange vhich serves about two per cent 
the | ed States, received three copies of 
Little Old New York,” and it must be re- 
embe t these three copies were not in 
ntinu ervit Time must be allowed for 
pi spectio! \s soon as a 
Im cot the exchange, it is thoroughly 
xamined imaged places and breaks. Bad 
parts are « out and the ends patched together 
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again; missing lengths are replaced, and the 
whole rewound and sealed with a strip of paper 
which indicates the subject and the number of 
each reel. All this lost time must count in con- 
sideration of the return a film must bring in 
for a given territory. Most films have to run 
a good many times before the initial cost of 
their production and exploitation is covered. 

Which brings me to another point. All the 
advertising matter—lithographs, bills, window 
cards, and the rest—are prepared by the studio 
publicity staff, and sent to the exchanges, 
where they are sold to the exhibitors. Until 
rather recently, local publicity departments 
were maintained by exchanges, to cooperate 
with exhibitors in advertising films, but they 
have now been largely dispensed with. Nation- 
wide advertising through periodicals and news- 
papers is the policy of nearly all the important 
producers. An interesting variation of this 
policy is to be employed by the Goldwyn com- 
pany in connection with “Name the Man,” the 
Hall Caine picture soon to be released. The 
local exchanges have each been allotted a cer- 
tain appropriation for individual advertising, 
which is to be substituted for the usual na- 
tional exploitation. 

For a long time motion picture producers 
considered—just as theatrical producers still do 
—that a long run on Broadway was the finest 
advertisement a picture could have. But when 
salesmen advanced that as an argument to ex- 
hibitors all over the country, they so fre- 
quently met with the reply, “Chat means noth- 
ing to us out here,” that they stopped trying 
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to sell pictures on the strength of long, often 
forced, runs in New York, and began to sell 
them on their own merits. 

Pictures are almost always sold in “blocks.” 
That is, instead of offering single pictures for 
sale as they are released, a producer will group 
a number to be released during a period cover- 
ing several months, and the salesman will try 
to sell the whole “block” at once. Of course 
the exhibitor is not forced to take the entire 
group, if there are any that do not meet his 
requirements; but in that case he gets a less 
attractive price than if he took them all. No 
exhibitor is obliged to show any picture for 
which he contracts, so long as he fulfills the 
terms of the contract, and it is quite within the 
realm of possibility for a discriminating ex- 
hibitor to secure a satisfactory price on a block 
of pictures which contains an undesirable one 
or two, and then exercise the privilege of with- 
holding those he does not wish to show. 

At the same time this policy can work a 
hardship on the small exhibitor whose margin 
of profit is too slight to allow him the luxury 
of buying pictures which will bring him no 
return. When you see a poor picture at your 
neighborhood house, it may be, therefore, be 
cause your exhibitor has in store for you an 
excellent one, but was obliged to take the poor 
one in order to get it. 

However, it is becoming increasingly true 
that small theaters and pictures in smaller 
towns can compete with the large ones in the 
matter of excellent pictures and early showings, 


if they can pay the price 


Production Notes for February 


OSEPH HERGESHEIMER’S “Cytherea” 
J is being filmed by George Fitzmaurice; with 
Lewis Stone, Alma Rubens, Mary Alden, and 
others. 


ILTON SILLS will play the “Sea Hawk” 
M:: the picture from Rafael Sabatini’s 
novel of that name, which is to be made for 


First National release by Frank Lloyd. Enid 
Bennett will play the feminine lead. 


ARAMOUNT PICTURES in production 
P inctuae “The Breaking Point,” under direc- 
tion of Herbert Brenon, with Patsy Ruth Mil- 
ler, Matt Moore, and Nita Naldi. Gloria 
Swanson will be starred in an adaptation of 
Alfred Sutro’s “The Laughing Lady.” Jack 
Holt will be featured in Zane Grey’s “Won- 


derer of the Wasteland.” “Men” will be Pola 
Negri’s next picture, directed by Dimitri Buch- 
owetzki, a Russian. “The Dawn of Tomor- 
row,’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett, is being 
filmed by George Melford as “The Glorious 
Tomorrow,” with Jacqueline Logan, David 
Torrence, and Ray Griffith. Rodolph Valentino 
will return to the screen after his long absence 
in Booth Tarkington’s “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
to be directed at Paramount’s Long Island stu- 
dio by Sidney Olcott, producer of “Little Old 
New York,” and “The Green Goddess.” <An- 
other story by the same author, “Magnolia,” is 
in progress, part of the scenes being taken at 
Natchez, Mississippi. “Bluff,” by Rita Weiman 
and Josephine Quirk will be produced by Sam 
Wood, with Agnes Ayres and Antonio Moreno. 
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RODUCTION ACTIVITIES at the Pick 
I ford-Fairbanks studios were completed 


with the ending of the year 1923. Actual film 


ing of Mary Pickford’s “Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall” was finished on December 31st, 
and Marshall Neilan and the editorial staff are 


While 
no release date has yet been arranged, it will 
about the first of 


now in the midst of cutting and editing. 


probably reach the publi 
March. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS’ 
D “The Thief of Bagdad” was 


almost simultaneously with Miss 


and its premiere will probably occur about the 


production 
complete d 
Pickford’s, 


same time. 


HE CAST for Goldwyn’s Production of 
T “Ben-Hur” so far includes besides George 
Walsh, Kathleen Key who will play Tirzah, the 
sister of Ben Hur, Gertrude Olmsted, who will 

Esther, Francis X. 

1 


Messala, and Carmel Myer who will play Iras 


play Bushman, who will play 


June Mathis who made the screen adaptation, 


1 


will shortly join the technical staff abroad an 


remain during the filming of the picture. 


RIC VON STROHEIM is extending the 
realistic qualities with which he produced 


“Greed” to the manner in which he is cutting 


believes a picture, no matter 


the picture. He 


how much care was exerted in making it tru¢ 


to life during actual production, may have its 


realism greatly diluted in the cutting room, i! 


the picture is not comp under the samé 
tenet. 


This naturalism in and cutting co! 
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sists of the manner in which the onlooker will 


view each scene. Von Stroheim is placing in 
the picture only those shots of scenes which 
are photographed from a “practical” angle. 
That is to say, angles from which a human 
being would see the scene in real life. If the 


scene is taken in a small room the characters 
are not shown from an elevated position, as if 
the onlooker were perched on the chandelier. 

Also, will not 


during the course of a particular episode. 


distances be altered rapidly 


The 
director believes that when a person is watch- 
ing the course of a scene in real life he does 
not first go within three feet of the actors, in- 


stantly dash back a couple of blocks, and then 


pounce down in middle distance. His view is 
generally from a fixed point, near or far, and 
occasionally his interest is centered on a par- 


ticular object, such as the face of one of the 


characters. 


The unnatural angles and rapid changes of 


distance may be eliminated in cutting, as prac- 
tically every director takes numerous shots of 
the same scenes, which selections are made in 


1 


the cutting room. 


EX INGRAM, on his return from Egypt 
where he is now filming “The Arab” for 


Metro, wil Wasserman’s “The 


World’s Ih 


66 W ANICE MEREDITH?” is Marion Davies’ 
new picture for Cosmopolitan. 
\ 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE is to star in 
the film version of the popular musical 


work on 


Theatrical Film Reviews for February 


PADDY THE NE 


ducers and Exhi 


XT BEST THING (Allied P: 


1 T 


Mae Marsh in a sticky sort of story, mad 
\s a result of poor lighting and pho 
I 


looks too old to indulge 


England. 
tography Miss Marsh 
in the tomboy actions that go largely to mak« 
up her performance. The 


story pe rre< iy 


and very dull—is that of a 


| 


vounger daughter 


harmless, 


denish who “manages” 
whom she first 


Mediocre enter 


family, and the young man 


scorns and afterwards loves. 

tainment. 

BLACK OXEN 
When 


of Gertrude 


First Na 


down to 


tional] 
cases, the theme 


you come 


Atherton’s 


is nothing more nor less than Ponce de Leon’s 


much discussed novel 





idea, slightly jazzed. Frank Lloyd has filmed 
well, g g it the added attraction of such 
mi is | Griffith, Conway Tearle, and 
\lan Hale. Clara Bow, a newcomer, is promi- 
nt as a little flapper. One may doubt the 


uthenticity’of her characterization, but not her 
For those who enjoy 


actress. 


bility i a 


vatching well dressed people sit around and 


talk to each other via the subtitle, this is excel- 


Those who like action will 


lent entertainment. 


THE MAIL MAN (Robertson-Col 
\ sentimental, melodramatic story of the lives 


United States postal employees. It is a 


or sympathy which postal employees 
want. 


should neither need nor 
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GOING UP (Associated Exhibito s 
The last 
drama, with the versatile 


word in swiftly moving comedy 
Douglas MacLean in 
as funny a bit as he has done since “Twenty 


Half Hours’ 
the author of a 


Three and a Leave.” He plays 


best-seller, “Going up,’ and 


although he is whoily ignorant of even the first 


principles of aviation, his admirers are con 


vinced that no one but a great flyer could have 


written the book. His own desire to be a 


hero, particularly in the eyes of the girl of 


his heart, and the well meant efforts of a 
friend to place him in the lime light, draw down 
upon his head a challenge to a flying match 
with a French ace. His frantic endeavors to 
get out of going up, and his wild eyed resig 
nation when he finds he has to see it through, 
another rec- 
ommendation—and clever. Daw, Hal 


lam Cooley, and Francis McDonald furnish ex 


Titles are few 
Margery 


are irresistible. 


cellent support, 


THE MEANEST MAN IN THE WORLD (Prin 
pal Pictures 
A George Cohan story cut on the regular Co 
and some well-known 


han pattern, players. 


Blanche Sweet plays the poor girl whose gro 


cery store isn’t paying. Bert Lytell is the 
Meanest Man with the heart of stone, who 
comes to foreclose the mortgage on the farm 


There is oil on 
Man out 
wits all the crooks who are trying to swindle 
the girl. love 
and petroleum with the thwarted villains gnash- 


and remains to fall in love. 


the farm, of course, and the Meanest 


The picture ends in a burst of 


ing their teeth, and all is well. Nothing her 
to tax the brain. 
EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE (Principal Pictur 


East side 


West 


The poor working girl from the 


meets the idle rich man from the side 
A familiar theme which, even with variations, 
fails to interest very deeply. Marie 


and Kenneth Harlan do what they can with it. 


THE ETERNAL CITY (First National 


What with close-ups of Mussolini, and long 


Prevost 


shots of crowds of black-shirted  Fascisti 


scrambling over the ruins of the Coloseum, 


one might easily imagine that he was viewing 


a current news reel. Hall Caine’s original story 


has been thoroughly slashed and what is left 


of it has been almost perfectly disguised. There 


are some beautiful views of Rome, but noth- 


ing else to recommend the picture. Barbara 


La Marr, Bert Lytell, Lionel Barrymore, Mon 


Love, and Richard Bennett are featured. 


tagu 
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SCARAMOUCHE (Metro 


his is decidedly Rex Ingram’s best work 


since ‘The Four Horsemen,” and from the his- 
torical standpoint it is valuable. As a dramatic 


opus, however, it lacks much. ‘The story, cut 


from the book to fit the screen, reveals wide 
gaps here and there, inadequately bridged with 
a title or two. It follows the fortunes of one 
Andre Louis Moreau, a young revolutionary ot 
France. His best friend having been killed by 


an aristocrat for voicing revolutionary senti 
ments, Moreau dedicates his life to revenge and 
to the spreading of the gospel of freedom. He 


as “Scara- 


leads a precarious existence, now 
mouche,” the leader of a band of strolling 
players, now as a fencing master’s assistant, 


and finally as a leader along with Danton, Ma- 
rat, and Robespierre, of the Revolution. His 
patriotic zeal for revenge is strengthened by a 
proposed marriage of the woman he loves, and 
the hated who had killed his friend. 


In the end his revenge is complete. He 


aristocrat 
wins 
back his lady and leaves the marquis to certain 
death at the hands of the mob. 


Fine characterization, which is usually Mr. 


Ingram’s forte, is not one of the strong points 


of this picture—with the exception of the mar- 


quis, played with a nice understanding by 


Lewis Stone Ramon Novarro does no more 


than scratch the surface of his role as Moreau. 
Alice Terry is beautiful and stately in a part 
that makes no demands dramatically. 

The revolutionary episodes surpass anything 
of the kind so far presented on the screen, In- 
shows himself a master of mass 


gram _ here 


grouping and movement. His marvelous ac 


shown in his se- 


curacy in casting types is 
ections for such parts as those of Danton, 
Robespierre, the young Napoleon, and _ the 


members of the royal family. There is some 


thing reminiscent of Carlvle’s “French Revolu 


tion” in such little touches as the incidental in- 


troduction of the youthful Bonaparte as an in- 


terested spectator during the Revolution, but 
on the whole Ingram has not done for this 
storv what he did for “The Four Horsemen.” 


THE WHITE ROSE (United Artists 
D. W. Griffith’s latest picture can be defin 


itely pigeon-holed as “sweet.” His characters 


ones, the only 


Here the 


ind situations are the usual 


changed feature being the locale. 


wronged heroine is turned out under the mag 
nolia blossoms of the South instead of into the 
New 


snowstorm of England. 
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Mae Marsh as the heroine is sometimes cute Tarkington’s sympathy and charm, It is 
but most of the time just sweet. Carol Demp marked simplicity, naturalness, and under- 
ster plays a southern girl in the nervous fashio1 standing Ben Alexander, whose Penrod in 
Griffith seems to demand, and entirely without ‘*Penrod Sam” was one of the delights of 
her usual sparkle. Ivor Novello imported fron last seas I s ten-year-old Bill Latimer who 
England to play the hero, is excessively beau can’t seem to remember “the things that father 
tiful to look at, and correspondingly useless « says don’t about.” The grown-ups, played by 
cept as a peg to hang the plot on. Mr. Grif Irene R Henry Walthall, and Rockcliffe 
fith’s fondness for a negro character or two Fellows re all admirable studies from life, 
as comedy relief has once more been indulged ind invest the picture with a humanness that 
THE DAY OF FAITH (Goldwyn is all te re on the screen. J. K. McDonald 

Here is a somewhat unusual handling of the is the man to whom we owe our sincere thanks 
“miracle man” theme Although not of thor for this finely balanced production. 
oughly sound dramatic construction, the stor) HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN (Paramount 
nevertheless holds interest to the end, and pri \ odet chronicle without particular point, 
vides several unexpected moments. The cast interest erhaps, as a collection of character 
includes Eleanor Boardman, Tyrone Power, — sketche ell known players. George Faw- 


Wallace McDonald, Raymond Griffith, nd cett Ie the st as an old Wall Street “pir- 
others, notably Jane Mercer as a crippled child te”. t] Mackaill plays a neurotic deb- 
THE CHEAT (Paramount tant ! sebe Daniels her older sister. Others 

A garbled version of a story which ' re | Rennie, Mahlon Hamilton, Hale 
iginally filmed well a number of years ago. I1 Hamilt n Davidson, and Warner Oland. 


its new form it turns out to be poor stuff ii ZAZA (P 


deed, and is obviously a sort of stepping st ( Glori C on is never been rated as an 
ri _ ae Pola Negri, whose more r a tress t this picture—well, if it isn’t act- 
pictures indicate her better acquaintance wit ing, at least it’s different from her usual per- 
American Picture methods. fornaas She plays a French actress who has 
THE DANGEROUS MAID (First Nationa fought het ip from the streets, and eventu- 

Constance Talmadge tries the costume drama ill hine in the Opera Comique. H. B. 
and because of a story of no consequence, is Warner plays opposite, and Mary Thurman has 
not conspicuously successful. The plot—laid 1 the role of a theatrical rival. Settings, and di- 
the revolutionary period in England—concerns _ rectio \llan Dwan are good. 


itself with the adventures of a _headstro1 


: Pee > RUGGLES OF RED GAP (Paramount) 
young lady who defies the King’s officers : 
; : ; James Cruze surely must have enjoyed direct- 
attempt to aid her brother, a rebel and fugi ; rae rae 
xy this picture, partly because the story was 


Miss Talmadge’s very modern comedy methods 
' os so mu n, and partly because he had such a 
are considerably hampered by the limitations 


: me ; : ; skillful group of actors to work with. Every- 

of her part. The supporting cast includes Cor ; - 
eh . ee body reme ers the story, by Harry Leon Wil- 

wav Tearle, who is not at his best in lons irls, « ; : , ‘ ; 7 
‘ e nae sol records the social struggles of the 

Margery Daw, Morgan Wallace, Tully M i , R , 
. t ‘ : | ( tne adventures of \uggies, 

shall, and others. The censors will cal bs 


ts : ilet-extraordinary who is won from his Eng- 
nice clean picture : 
and given the 





THE TEMPLE OF VENUS (Fox sale ak inital Floud socially suneaah 

A cheap and trashy conglomeration of mel abl éirk. tek teeth Manele ae ao: teal 
drama, mythology, and sentimentalit a ae days a6 the. seat of the Humiee: 
THE ACQUITTAL (Universal rnest Torrence as the harassed Egbert who 

This is the very dramatic history of a crim can be hed just so far, is a perfect delight 
and its consequences, care fully worked out nd feet tort ¢ finish nd Edward Horton as 
with mystery and suspense well sustained It Ruggles me 1 close second. Frank Elliott 
the cast are Claire Windsor, Norman Ker is the Honorable George Basingwell and Lil- 
Richard Travers, and Barbara Bedford ; liat eight Ma Pettingil do excellent 
BOY OF MINE (First National vorl d Lois ‘Wilson, Louise Dresser, 

The tragedy of the small boy whose father homas Holding and others in more conven- 


doesn’t understand, told with all of Bootl tional rol 
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DeVry Portable Projector in Operation 


Please Write to Advertisers and Mention THe EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 
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‘ 
é 


at to look for 
~ When buying a projector 


Of course, there are double acting—triple—reversible 
‘ sales arguments used in selling inferior projectors; but, 


after all, before you buy a projector there are only two 
essentials to consider: 

1. The projector you buy must show a clear, distinct 
picture under the most adverse circumstances. 

2. It must stand the abuse that comes to a portable 
projector in satisfying the needs of its owner day in and 
day out throughout the years of its life. 

During the many years that the DeVry has been man- 
ufactured, we have constantly made improvements until 
today, from the standpoint of simplicity, efficiency and ease 
of operation, the DeVry ranks first. 

There is the gold glass shutter for stopping on the 
film—the braced intermittent arm that assures consistent 
steady action—the simplified lamp house that makes chang- 
ing lamps and centering so easy—the forced ventilation— 
the outside controls and many other practical features that 
should make the DeVry your choice. 

But the two main reasons why you should buy a DeVry 
are those stated above. No matter where vou are—no mat- 
ter how adverse the conditions, the DeVry will give you 
iust the kind of picture you would want to see in your 
favorite theatre, and no matter how long you have your 
DeVry, whether it would he for one vear or five, it will 
continue to give vou this kind of projection that has made 
it the choice of America’s greatest industries, churches and 
schools. 





THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1091 Center St. Chicago, Illinois 


i Our headquarters for the N. E. A. convention 
will be Rooms 58 and 60, Congress Hotel 
ion 
A brand new DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector will be presented 
FREE to some member of the N. E. A. attending the convention. 


bs See that you are furnished a card which will enable you to participate in 
the exceptional opportunity to get a DeVry for your school. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF MYLES STANDISH 
(Associated Exhibitors) 

Charles Ray puts on the Puritan costume and 
gives us a period play. We may assume the 
picture is correct historically. As a _ record, 
therefore; it has some value; as a drama it is 
pretty poor. John Alden, as Mr. Ray plays 
him, starts out as an unbeliever, but is won over 
to the Puritan faith largely because he is in 
love with Priscilla. The voyage of the historic 
“Mayflower” is long and tiresome for all con- 
cerned. It devotes a good deal of footage to a 
life-saving episode during a storm, in which 
Alden struggles with tons of water. More 
footage is given to the grimaces of the ruffian 
crew, which is in the throes of hatching a mu- 
tiny all the way. You keep hoping for some 
excitement, but the plot never seems to come 
to a head—which is something of a disappoint- 
ment. The rest of the picture follows pretty 
closely the story as we know it from Long- 
fellow’s poem, ending with the wedding of 
Priscilla and John, and the more or less super- 
fluous information that they begot eleven chil 
dren and lived happily ever after. 

Prominent among the cast are Enid Bennett, 
as Priscilla, E. Alyn Warren as Myles Stand- 
ish, Joseph Dowling as Elder’ Brewster, 
Thomas Holding as Edward Winslow, and 
Sam De Grasse as John Carver. 
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LOOK YOUR BEST (Goldwyn) 

Colleen Moore and Antonio Moreno demon- 
strate the tragic fact that life is very bitter to 
the lover of sweets when his job depends on 
his remaining thin. Fair entertainment, making 
no demands on either actors or audience. 


DRIFTING (Universal-Jewel) 

The story of Cassie Cook, the opium ped- 
dler, has been severely deleted for the screen— 
so severely that it has become merely a jumble 
of aimless episodes. Some interest attaches to 
the scenes depicting the uprising of the Chinese 
hill tribes, and the vicious fight between Matt 
Moore and Wallace Beery, but not enough to 
atone for the dullness of the many scenes 
where the actors just stand and talk. Priscilla 
Dean confiines her acting of late to stamping, 
scowling, and pushing people about, and after 
the first time or two it is no longer effective. 
Anna May Wong does the best work of the 


cast. 


OUR GANG COMEDIES (Pathe 

Hal Roach has collected a group of young- 
sters ranging in age from two or three to ten 
or twelve, and given them a good director. 
The results are some of the most absurd and 
amusing comedies. The children seem to enjoy 
their own performances so thoroughly that it 
is impossible not to laugh with them. 


Film Recommendations by 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Mrs. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Chairman, Better Films Committee 


HE National Congress of Mothers and 

I Parent Teacher Associations recommends 

the following films for various family 

groups. They have been reviewed by the 

Better Films Committee and endorsed as clean 
and wholesome recreation. 


For the Family From 10 Years Up 
Pied Piper Malone—Thomas Meighan (Para- 
mount), 
George Washington, Jr—Wesley Barry (War- 
ner Bros.). Not exceptionally good, but 
clean amusement for the children. 


For the Family From High School Age Up 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster—(Hodkinson), Fol- 
lows Eggleston’s book rather closely. 


Sporting Youth—(Universal). A case of mis- 
taken identity leads a chauffeur into a race 
with the champion of the race track. 


Enemies of Children—(Griever). 


Partners of the Sunset—(Western Picture 
Corp.). 


The Man Life Passed By—Percy Marmont 
(Metro). A rich man steals a formula to 
harden steel and has it patented. Percy Mar- 
mont, the victim, reduced to the state of a 
pauper seeks vengeance, but in the end mar- 
ries the daughter of the man who wronged 
him. 


With the Speejacks Around the World—(Para- 
mount), 
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For Adult Members of the Family 

Just Off Broadway—( Fox). 

Wild Oranges—(Goldwyn). An _ interesting 
story if several objectionable scenes are re 
moved 

The Law Forbids—Baby Peggy (Universal). 
A very cute picture. A young couple is refused 

a divorce because of the welfare of the child 

The Stranger—( Paramount), From 
worthy’s story. Quite interesting. 

Painted People— Colleen Moore (First National) 
Rather good. 

Name the Man—(Goldwyn). A strong picture 
taken from Hall Caine’s book, “The Master 
of Man.” Remember, however, that this is an 
adult picture and not for children. 


Gals 


Comedies for the Family 

A Young Tenderfoot—(Century). 

The Man Pays—(Pathe) with the Dippy 
Dads. 

Checking Out 

Nature Nurseries—( Bray). 

Germany Today—(Scot) N 

Highly Recommended—( Fox). 
comedy. 

Quit Kidding—(Century). 

Poor Kid—(Century). A 
Peggy 

Taking a Chance—( Pathe) 
taken in various sports. 

Felix in Fairyland. 

NOT RECOMMENDED, and the Reasons Why 

Grit— (Hodkinson), 

Not a Drum Was Heard—( Fox). 
bank robbery Man exonerated 
committed a crime to help a friend. 


Doo 
(Century) with the dog, Pat 


picture 


silly 


travel 


A rather 


comedy with Baby 


Showing chances 


Too much gang play 
\ bad theme, 


because he 
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Riders of the Night inane 
western picture, 

The Man From New York—An inane picture 
taken from the book. 

The Song of Love—Norma Talmadge. While 
most of this picture is perfectly all right, one 
gets such a shock at seeing Miss Talmadge 
starred as an Arab dancing girl, clad only in 
beads and streamers, and smoking while she 
lies around in various postures, that one can 
not enjoy the rest of the picture. She has 
always taken such dignified parts, making the 
contrast so great and unbearable. 

Trouble Trail—(Earl). Inane wild west pic- 
ture. Young girl is kidnapped by man who 
tries to tame her. scenes of nude 
woman in bathing. 

Woman to Woman—(Selznick). Story of an 
affair between a soldier and a French girl and 
their illegitimate child. He loses his memory 
thru shell shock, comes back to America and 
marries, Complications naturally arise. 

After the Ball—(Film Booking). A wild west 
picture. Too much gun play. 

Roulette—(Selznick). Two men gamble on girl 
who offers herself as payment for a debt. The 
good man wins her and they are married, It 
could be made “white” by making many cuts. 

Miscarried Plans—( Universal). Too much gun 
play. 

Pleasure Mad—Unusual story not true to life. 
Shows family happy while poor, but gives the 
idea that you can neither be happy nor decent 
if you become wealthy, and move to the city. 
We who are raising our families in the city 
and know people of wealth who are also rais- 
ing their families decently, rather resent this 
insinuatiron 


(Progress). An 


Shows 





“1000 AND ONE” FOR 1924 


Has been Mailed to all Subscribers 


It contains full data on about 3000 films—with 
brief review on each 
films elaborately classified by subject, theatrical 
film reviews and film reviews for the Church field 


A notable feature is complete indication of all Parent-Teacher 
Film Recommendations for the past two years 


So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Educational Screen 


Lantern and Slide 
Conducted by 
Dr. Carros E. CuMMINGS 


_ The editor of this department will attempt to answer all queries sub- 
mitted, on the making or projection of lantern slides, lanterns or still 
projectors, or pictures made by photography for educational purposes. 
All matters connected with moving picture projection or films will be 


discussed on another page. 


All readers of the Educational Screen are 


invited to make use of this page, and submit questions on any topic 


properly considered herein. 


The Cleaning of Cover Glass 


HE cleaning of cover glass is at best a 

disagreeable and everlasting job. Where 
the quantity is sufficient to make it worth while 
to hire a special employee for this purpose it 
can be done without great expense, but where 
a small number of slides are prepared it is 
often necessary for the work to be left to the 
spare time of the more high priced employees. 
There is no short cut to sparkling cover glass 
nor is there a more important detail in the 
making up of the slide. The function of the 
cover is purely a protective one and it should 
not add unnecessarily to the weight of the 
slide nor should it interpose any obstruction 
to the free passage of light over the entire sur- 
face. The only cure for bubbles is to throw 
the glass away and the same holds in the matter 
of scratches. 

Where but a few covers are needed they 
should be washed exactly as any other material. 
Scrubbing with hot soap and water, rinsing 
thoroughly, and standing in a rack to dry will 
be sufficient. Where we are fortunate in hav- 
ing our water supply free from hardness and 
suspended matter, it may not be necessary to 
polish the glass after drying, but these condi- 
tions do not often prevail and a final polish 
with a soft cloth will be found necessary to 
develop brilliancy. 

We have not found that the color of the glass 
is a very serious item. A pile of covers viewed 
from the side may exhibit a very distinct bluish 
tone without detracting seriously from their 
proper use, and in our experience the white 
glass is very apt to suffer from atmospheric 
corrosion, causing an opaque scum to appear 
on the surface which is impossible to remove. 

In the laboratory where many slides are pro- 
duced there naturally results a very consider- 
able number of plates spoiled in the making 
and a slow accumulation of finished slides 
which have served their usefulness. The re- 


moving of the emulsion, especially from a plate 
that has been properly hardened, presents some 
difficulties, as soap and water even at a high 
temperature act but slowly. A 
crock should be procured and all such plates 
be deposited therein until sufficient have ac- 
cumulated to make it while to 
them up. A solution of washing soda has been 
recommended and used as a soaking medium 
but offers The plates 
have a great tendency to stick together in this 
solution and when taken out for cleaning are 
very apt to show a white streak on the edge, 
marking the margin of the plate which has 
stuck to it, and this is very hard to remove. 
Prolonged soaking may even etch the entire 
Following a hint from the photo en 
graver, whose plates are used over and over 


five-gallon 


worth clean 


certain disadvantages. 


surface. 


and must be cleaned to practical chemical pur- 
adopted a method 
proven so that all 
whether new or used is put through it. 

The jar is half filled with a solution made by 
adding one quart of commercial nitric acid to 


which has 
cover 


ity, we have 


satisfactory glass 


four quarts of water. While this is some what ex- 
pensive, it lasts for a long time. In this solu 
tion all of the glass and old slides to be cleaned 
are placed to soak. The acid completely de 
composes the gelatin and dissolves the metallic 
silver. The 

release into the solution the binders, mats and 
labels, and these are not removed as they get 


slides which have been mounted 


between the different sheets of glass and by 
keeping them apart, afford channels for the acid 
to penetrate, and prevent them from sticking 
together by capillary attraction. A period ot 
a day or two is sufficient to conquer the most 
refractory emulsion, but apparently indefinit« 
soaking will do no harm. Of course great care 
must be taken when removing the 
avoid spattering the solution on the clothing 


glass to 


as it will produce spots and burns, and some 
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works on any regular lighting socket. 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





Perfect Slide Projection—for 
Class Room or Auditorium 


The Model BB Balopticon gives the most pleasing dissolving effects, one 
picture blending with the next—the best way to show slides. 





Ask your dealer or write us for complete description 


Bausch ¢9 Jomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It is virtually two lanterns in 
one, yet is very compact and has 
no complicated adjustments. 
Equipped with two powerful 
Mazda lamps, it is entirely silent 
and automatic in operation, and 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 











workers prefer to lift the plates out with a pair 


rorceps. We take 


out with the hand and plac: 


of wooden tongs ot them 
them immediately 
in a flat tray and by rinsing the hands quickly 
On being 


flushed 


as much acid as pos 


no bad effects have been apparent 


placed in a tray the plates are 


plenty of water to remov 
den board long enough 


sible. Procure a woc 


to reach across the top of the sink and nail 
strip to one end so that the 
the operator \ 
foot 


water will rut 


away from portion of th 


board about a square should be cove 


with a piece of soft leather, caught on the under 


surface of the board with tacks. Taking the 


plates one at a time, they are laid on th 
leather and rinsed off with a stream of water 
from a rubber hose The upper surface can 
then be quickly cleaned with a small scrubbing 
brush, the leather preventing the glass 
sliding around on the surface. The glass 
then turned over and the other side treated 


] 1 


the whole rinsed with the hose and placed 


a rack to dry. The drop of water which gatl 
ers can be removed by passing a towel quickly 
along the lower corner | 


rack. 


as they stand in the 


Prepared in this way the covers will 


dry with great brilliancy and sparkle, and 


any water marks are left on the surface 


Please Write to Advertisers ar 
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removed where with a 
We have had no trouble with this 
slight cuts 


corners 


be quickly necessary 


dry cloth. 
be yond the possibility of 


prt CESS 


on the ends of the 
of the 


fingers from the 


glass. The use of rubber gloves to 
protect the hands from the acid is not only un- 
necessary but useless, as the gloves would be 
quickly by the sharp edges. 


wrecked very 


Retrospect and Prospect 
(Concluded from page 53) 
who accepted the responsibility, and faithfully 
to insure this 


performed the necessary duties 


new department. We earnestly solicit and urge 
all who are interested in visual educational work 
to join us in clean, courageous efforts for the 
advancement of better pictures in our public 
work. Let it be remembered that the 


annual dues paid to the organization bring not 


school 


only the reports of our work to our members, 
“Educational 
and its annual booklet, “Thousand and 
One,” of 


but also the regular issues of the 
Screen” 
suitable for 


educational films 


theatrical wi rk. 


non- 
We believe that our members 
are thus getting value received for every cent 
of dues paid to the organization. 


SCREEN 
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Screen 


Educational 


The 


Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 


CHESTER C. MARSHALL, D. D. 


“The Ten Commandments” 


HEN it was reported many months 
ago that a commercial company was 

filming “The Ten Commandments” 
many of us felt that this was apt to be some- 
thing of a travesty on one of the subblimest and 
most epochal events of history. 

When the picture was first produced in a 
New York theater at topnotch 
tended with a group of clergymen as guests of 
the management, expecting to see a great spec- 
tacle, and also prepared to see violence done to 
the real spirit of the Decalogue and of the 
method by which the law was given to man. 
Frankly, I may say, we were a critical group. 

Two hours and a half later we emerged from 
the theater onto the Great White Way, to be 
suddenly jarred back into the world of realities. 
The evening rush hour was on, the floods of 


prices, I at- 


humanity were surging by in two mighty cur- 
rents, and there at the entrance stood a woman 
selling copies of “The Atheist”! 

No, let us rather say we 
world of realities as spread before us on the 
screen, out God 
has rarely been more real to us than he was 
People will al- 


came from the 


into a world of unrealities. 
for the space of one afternoon. 
ways differ in their valuations of picture pre 
sentations of spiritual realities as in everything 
else, but our group of six men were for per- 
haps the first time in experience, agreed implic- 
itly that here was the finest and most deeply 
spiritual motion picture ever filmed. 

The picture is divided into two parts. First 
there is the story of Moses and of Israel from 
the bondage of Egypt into the wilderness. 
Even the adjectives of a clergyman fail utterls 
to describe this portrayal of the Biblical narra- 
tive. Colossal, stupendous, and gigantic are 
terms so over-worked that they are colorless 
as mediums of cescription so far as this film is 
concerned. For sheer grandeur as well as ar- 
tistic beauty no cther film remotely approaches 


this one. 
One fairly gasps as he sees the army of 
Pharoah start from the City of Rameses out 


that is nothing com- 
pared to seeing the waters of the Red Sea roll 
back before the Israelites that they might pass 
And what is 


across the desert. but 


between walls of water dry shod. 


that in comparison to seeing these walls of 
water close in upon horses and chariots of 
Egyptians! 
3 I zh all this early narrative there 
sut through a this early narrative there 


was a vague uneasiness lest when it came to 
the giving of the Commandments this incom- 
parable ingenuity would be exhausted, and 
what could follow climax after climax except a 
lamentable anti-climax? 

The narrative moved majestically on; we fol 
lowed Moses up into the and then 
with bated breath we watched the most marvel- 


lous and reverent thing ever portrayed in film. 


mountain 


There was not a jarring or incongruous note. 
We expected the artistic at the hands of Mr. 
Cecil B. DeMille, but we had no reason to ex 
pect such accurate and reverent spiritual por- 
trayal as he has given to us in this crowning 
work of his. If somehow he had slipped or 
erred we were prepared to forgive him for his 
masterful work, but suffice it to say there was 
not one slip from first to last. 

After God had given the Ten Commandments 
and Moses had brought consternation and retri- 


bution to the revelling Israelites, the Bible 
story ends without a warning and we as sud- 
denly embark upon the fortunes of a lowly 


was a daring trans- 
could be but at the 
The 
must sustain the spiritual note of the 
But it was! 


San Francisco home. It 


formation which never 


hands of a master artist. modern story 
3ible pic 
ture and that just could never be. 

We are in the humble home of the 
MacTavish and 


lives “by the Book”, but places too much stress 


widow 
She 


Sons. 


her two carpenter 


its legal phases to be quite the ideal 
mother. One son is all that the son of a God- 
fearing mother should be, but with more of a 
gentleness of spirit than has she. The other 


brother takes no stock in “this Bible stuff” or 


upon 


in the Ten Commandments. 
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Because of his irreverence and insults to the 
3ible and everything that is holy his mother 
turns him out of the home. He goes out to 
show mother and brother that the way to get 
along in this world is to throw the Bible over 
board and smash all the Ten Commandments 


into “smithereens”. 

He is true to his word, and thanks to shoddy 
materials and inferior workmanship, is soon 
one of the richest building contractors on the 
One by breaks 
the Decalogue and then the lightnings of God 
When 


at last the motor boat in which he is fleeing as 


Coast. one he every law of 


, begin to flash from Sinai in real earnest. 


a murderer to Mexico dashes on the terrible 
rocks and the waters close over him one feels 
that to break God’s 


fatal; that the wages of sin is death. 


as never before laws is 


If one message above another is needed by 
our pleasure loving, law breaking age, this pic 
ture brings just that message. 

Thanks to a motion picture company, a direc 
tor, a scenario writer, actors and all others who 
are bringing this message to millions of people. 
Every American owes it to himself to see the 
world’s greatest and best motion picture. 
avoid ask 


There is one question we cannot 


ing. Why, when such sublime and holy things 
can be presented in such an entertaining and 
filth, 


slush, trash and stupidity unfolded before out 


fascinating manner, must we have such 


eyes as we have in the average film? 


Little Old New York (11 ‘reels) (Gold 
wyn). A very pretty romance of the days 
when New York was a village, with Marion 
Davies in the leading role of a disguised girl 


One of the interesting 


touches is the trial trip of the Clermont. An 


claiming a_ fortune. 


exceptionally enjoyable picture. Might be well 
to inspect for possible cuts. 
Soft Boiled (8 reels) (Fox Film Corp.) 


A typical Tom Mix story, entertaining to all 
and delightful to boys in particular. 


Boy O’ Mine. (First 


An excellent Booth 


National) (7 reels) 
Tarkington story, suitable 


for all ages. 


The (Warner 
Bros.). Wesley is 


the “printer’s devil” when the paper is fortunate 


Printer’s Devil (6 
\ Wesley Barry comedy. 


reels) 


length he in 


veigles a young stranger to go into partnership 


enough to have an editor. At 


with him, and together they effect some needed 


Please Write to Advertisers and 
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public improvements and make themselves in- 
dispensable generally. An excellent picture for 
entertainment of all ages. 


The Call of the Canyon (Famous Players- 
Lasky Corp.). From a story in the Saturday 
Post. An badly 
wounded and gassed returns at length to his 
fiancee in New York. 


Evening ex-service man, 
He soon grows desper- 


ately sick of the aimlessness of “society” and 
goes to Arizona to recuperate his health. He 
finds both health and contentment and refuses 
to return to New York. At length his fiancee 
comes to Arizona, accompanied by her “set” 
days sends her home again. But, 


driving her west again, she arrives 


but a few 
love finally 
An interesting 


Not appropri- 


at a most spectacular moment. 
picture with wonderful scenery. 


ate for children. 


The Heritage of the Desert (Famous Players- 


Lasky Corp.). Zane Grey’s novel with Bebe 
Daniels, Ernest Torrence, Noah Beery and 
Lloyd Hughes. A very interesting picture of 


the desert in the days when every man had to 


enforce his own law. 


The Ten Commandments (i3reels) (Fam- 
ous Players-Lasky Corp.). See article above. 
Moses. Dix, 


Leatrice Joy and Agnes Ayres and a splendid 


Theodore Roberts as Richard 


cast. A marvellous picture. 





The 
Historical Charts 
of the Literatures 


ENGLISH 
FRENCH 


AMERICAN 
GERMAN 


Now ready in revised and uniform 
editions. Send for the new circular 
with miniature reproductions of 


each chart. 
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The Educational Screen 


School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GoopENOUGH 


The Third of the Chronicles of America, 
Vincennes 


ERHAPS the 
the many gratifying features of the Yale 
Chronicle Series is the astonishing reality 
with which they present the colorful incidents 
The persons of the story, 


most outstanding among 


of American history. 
in each case, are not merely actors who move 





A party of pioneers leaving the outpost 
of civilization on the Virginia frontier. 


through the studied situations of an artificial 
role, but real people confronted with the exact 
problems of their time. It is as though we 


were eye-witnesses, or even participants, in 
the events of the past. 

This third of the series takes us beyond the 
Declaration of Independence, while the thirteen 
colonies Great Britain in the 
East, and the Indians were inflamed to war 
The time, 1777; 


farthest outpost 


were fighting 
fare beyond the Alleghenies. 
Harrodsburg, the 
the motivating in 


the scene, 
of hardy Virginia pioneers; 
cident that which concerns a family leaving the 
stockaded settlement and setting out for the 
Ohio—in spite of the warnings of experienced 
frontiersmen. 

Near Detroit, the Chippewa chiefs have par 
leyed with the British; who need the Indian 
allies to fight King battles in the 
Revolution. Over the pipe of peace the British 
have counselled, “Tell your braves there is to 


be no war against women and children.” 


George’s 


3ut Harrodsburg soon hears “a familiar fron 


tier story” with the return to the stockade of 


the pitiful remnant of the party which set out 


so bravely, and the capture of an Indian with 
fresh scalps at his belt. 

George Rogers Clark, the boldest of the pio 
neers, outraged by what he has seen, realizes 
that only one thing will stop that sort of mur 
At Wil 


Henry, Virginia’s governor, 


der—the conquering of the Northwest. 
liamsburg, Patrick 
listens to Clark and pledges the aid of the as 
sembly in financing the expedition 
\n animated (needed particularly in a 


subject such as 


map 


this) shows the location of 


Fort Pitt, from which Clark’s expedition moved 


down the Ohio to Louisville, and on to Kas 


kaskia 





The British Commander, General Ham- 
ilton, confers with his Indian allies. 


So much for the background to the real ac 
tion of the Kaskaskia in 
sented by an old Jesuit Mission House, in which 


film. 1779 is repre 


a tense group gathered around a rough table 
listens to the arguments of Vigo, a Spanish 
trader acquainted with the region, who de 


clares the party has come as far as it dares, so 


impassable are the winter trails toward the 


distant Vincennes. Even were they to wait 


until Spring, “Hamilton and his scalping dev- 
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ils” would surely prove too much for so slender 
Clark attack 
Spring comes—and to the heated protests he 


a force. proposes an before 


has only one reply, “It can’t be done, but by 
the Almighty, we’ll do it!” 
hundred 


Wabash, 


Governor Hamiiton rests in the seeming secur- 


Two miles away on the 
ity of his position, the British flag flying bravely 
over the fortress of Vincennes. 

And Clark leads his struggling band of Vir 
ginians into the wilderness of swamp and for 
est. It is that the 


heights in picturing the 


here film rises to vivid 


realistic struggle of 
those pioneers, stumbling and picking their way 
through waist-deep mud and icy water, facing 
miles of flooded forest between them and the 
3ritish outpost on the Wabash. 

At last from a distance, they hear the sunrise 
gun at Vincennes—and that night out of the 
dark entirely unexpectedly, Clark’s half-frozen 
terror to the British 


Virginia riflemen struck 


garrison, and won for themselves a glowing 


fame in the heroic annals on the frontier. 

Clark’s told 
without undue embellishment, and with a con 
Among the 


story is simply, dramatically 


vincing sincerity. many notabl 


must not be overlooked 


British 


incidents of the reels 


the meeting of the with the Indian 
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George Rogers Clark and his frontiers- 
men start on the 250-mile march to cap- 
ture Vincennes. 


chiefs, typical of what happened around many 
Throughout, there is the same 
detail of 


a council fire. 


scrupulous attention to action, cos- 


tume and setting which contribute so much to 
effective atmosphere and there is in addition, 
uniformly excellent photography. Another 
vivid chapter in a history that lives on the 
screen. (3 reels), released by Pathe. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 


HIS Charles 
ceedingly 


Ray production is an ex 
fine picturization of Longfel- 

low’s famous poem and shows painstak 
ing research for historical and literary accuracy 
Remarkable attention is given to detail, which 
helps to vivify the perilous voyage of the Pil 
grims and the pioneer settlement established by 
them in the 1620 beside Plymouth 
Rock. 


There are many thrilling scenes—a storm at 


winter of 


sea, which is a terrifying and realistic one; the 
Mayflower compact, which was significant as 
the birth of civil liberty; the landing of th 
Mayflower; the building of the first home; and 
the first 


between the 


Day, a celebration of 


and the 


Thanksgiving 
peace Indians Pilgrims 

The first part of the film is taken up with the 
voyage of the Mayflower, its fearless and reli 
gious band of Christians and its dissolute crew. 
All through the perils that beset them, the god 
Bible, 
fearing neither the dangers of the sea nor the 
mutinous crew, which perhaps is just a bit too 


fearing Pilgrims seek comfort in their 


desperate looking to be convincing. The death 
of Rose Standish occurs just before the landing 
of the Pilgrims, so Miles Standish’s joy in 
beholding the new land is diminished by his 
bereavement. 

reels are occupied with the 
in the new 
endurance of many 
deaths, at- 
Burials have to 


Several more 


Pilgrims’ struggle for existence 


country and their brave 


hardships and dangers—sickness, 


tacks from the savages, etc. 
be made at night in order to deceive the prowl- 
With time, however, peace is es- 


tablished with the savages and days of prosper- 


ing Indians. 


ity follow. 

Spring comes and the day approaches for the 
Mayflower to make the return trip. “Nothing 
is heard but the hurrying pen of the stripling” 
in the cabin shared by Miles Standish and his 
friend John Alden. As John is absorbed in 
writing the name of the maiden Priscilla, Miles 
confides in the unsuspecting John his love for 
the same maiden and begs John to go on the 
errand of proposal for him. “Friendship pre- 
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vails over love” and John sets forth on his 
errand. He extols his friend’s virtues and valor 
to Priscilla but all in vain. In answer to his 
eulogy, she asks the memorable question “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself John?” But he 
is too dazed and loyal to his friend Miles who, 
believing John has betrayed him, proclaims that 
henceforth there shall be only hatred between 
them. An Indian arrives bearing a rattleskin 
of arrows, a sign of hostility, which Standish 
replaces with powder and shot. This scene is 
followed by the brave Captain’s departure with 
his warriors, 

In the meantime, John is so grieved by his 
friend’s wrath that he is tempted to sail on the 
Mayflower. However, he is detained by the 
thought of Priscilla and at last speaks for him- 
self. The wedding is interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Miles Standish, who has been re- 
ported dead, but in the words of the good cap- 
tain “never so much as now was Miles Standish 
the friend of John Alden”. And “so through 
the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal 
procession”. 

Charles Ray plays sincerely the role of the 
dreamer and scholar John Alden, which takes 
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him entirely out of his usual rustic character. 
Enid Bennett is a coy and satisfying Priscilla. 
E. Alyn Warren does splendid work as the 


blunt Captain Standish. The rest of the cast, 


which is impressive in number, portray their 


respective characters capably under good 


direction. 
The photography is good, the titles are suit- 
ably selected from the poem and the costuming 


is true to the period. 


Most of the adverse criticism that can be 


made is a tendency for the action to drag in 
John 


spots, as in the scene where | struggles 


with himself and tries to decide what to do 


after his breach with his friend Miles Standish 


There is no question as to the educational 
value of this film, both in a historical and lit- 


erary way. It gives history classes a valuable 


and faithful presentation of true Pilgrim days 


and familiarizes literature students with a 


worthwhile poem. Its moral is sound, based 


as it is on simple faith and the courage to carry 


on. (9 reels) (Distributed by Pathe) 


Slides on Greek and Roman Remains 


HE latest work of the Visual Instruction 
Division of the State of New York is an 


extensive catalog of a collection of slides and 
photographs on remains of Greek and Roman 
civilization found throughout the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean Sea. 

This publication announces 605 titles includ- 
ing 92 maps and plans. It contains a complete, 
classified table of contents, an introductory note 
by Dr. F. P. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, a statement of the purposes and character 
of the study by the Director of the Division, 
A. W. Abrams, an annotated list of books for 
reference and full study notes. 


Besides the alphabetic arrangement of titles 
by place, there is a regrouping of them under 
the following topics: dramatic and musical arts, 
religion, public gathering places, water works, 
travel and transportation, athletic sports and 


contests, baths, military, arches and gateways, 
dwelling houses and their furnishings, dress, 
burial customs, architecture, sculpture, Caesar, 
Cicero, Vergil. Most of these topics are sub 


divided. Greek and Roman remains are com 
pared. 
The collection is a rich storehouse of visual 


aids for teachers of ancient history, art and 
Latin 
the Division has maintained its high standard 
This 
publication, announced as Study 50, contains 
It is much more than a catalog of 


literature. In the pictures themselves 


f authenticity, significance and quality. 


164 pages. 
pictures. 
arranged and stimulating study to give certain 
Greek antiquities a 
present day significance. New 
York State are most fortunate in having with 
out cost the use of such valuable material. 


It is a highly organized, conveniently 


elements of and Roman 


Teachers of 
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in the World— 


OR THIRTEEN YEARS the Best Known Motion Picture 








PATHE NEWS 








35 West 45th Street 





For every purpose conceivable, it heads the list. 

It is informatory, educational, intensely interesting. 

A program that includes motion pictures is incomplete without it. 
Ask us about the special service for schools, colleges, etc. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


Educational Department 


Exchanges in thirty-six cities in the U. S 
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Film Reviews for February 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


Around the World with the Speejacks (3 
Players-Lasky—More 
dinary interest attaches to this picture, due no 
doubt to the romantic journey of which it is 
the film record—the 40,000 mile honeymoon 
trip taken by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Y. 


their 90-foot 


reels) Famous than or 


Gowen 
of Cleveland in motor boat 

The general effect left by the picture is some 
what the sensation of having been permitted to 
thumb through the pages of a book of kodak 
snaps, so fleeting a glimpse does it give of the 
many ports of call of the little craft. Of neces 
sity they must be brief snatches, if the circum 
ference of the globe is to be compressed into 
so few 1000-foot reels. Considerable sections 
are devoted, however, to the cannibals of the 


f the 


Fiji Islands and their famous ceremony « 


firewalkers who tread barefooted over white 


hot stones—a rite said to have been performed 
only three times during the past twenty years; 
to the tribes of New 
customs; to the royal dancers of Bali; and to 


Guinea and their marriage 


the bullfighting at Barcelona—the latter as 
complete a revelation of just what happens in 
the bull ring as could be desired. 

Entertaining enough as an item on a theatre 
program, it evidently aspires to be little else— 
although there are bits which if properly 
The 


opening of the great locks at Panama, Tahiti’s 


handled could be highly instructional. 
jungle-clad mountains and scenes in the capital 
city, the visit to the home and last resting place 
workman of 


the Fiji Islands weaving his fish net, the pan- 


of Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
oramic view of Sidney harbor, the native houses 
on stilts along the coast of New Guinea, and 
the views of the rice fields of Bali, street scenes 
in Singapore and the camel train at Aden, are 
kaleidoscopic bits of real interest. 

The 
anything except the theatre, and the viewpoint 


titling, however, is far from ideal for 


throughout is that which fixes upon the bizarre 
rather than the typical, the spectacular rather 
often-equally-picturesque 


than the common- 


place, in what it records. 
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Sagebrushing through Yellowstone National 
Park (1 reel) Vitagraph; Kineto—A trip to 
this most popular of our national playgrounds 
with a camping party—although after the first 
few scenes of the reel, the campers are not 
too conspicuous, and we are free to enjoy the 
beauties of the park, never too often photo- 
graphed. Especially good are views of the 
Mammoth Paint Pots, the Grand Geyser (its 
crater and the actual eruption) the Grand Can- 
yon of the Yellowstone with fine close views of 
the falls, Gibbon Falls, and the terrace of the 
Hot Springs. 

The animal life of the park is well repre 
sented by scenes showing the bison, deer and 
the black and brown bears. 

The subject has some excellent photography 
to recommend it, and it is done throughout 
with an entertaining touch which detracts not 
at all from its instructional value. 


The Last Stand of the Red Man (1 reel Vi- 
tagraph; Kineto—Contrasting things as they 
once were, with things as they are now in the 
Indian country. There are good views of In 
dians on horseback and in their wigwam en- 
campments. Then the wagon 
symbol of the encroachment of the white man 


—is followed by scenes of the country where 


emigrant train 


the Indians once roamed, now in possession of 
the white master with his flocks and herds. 
Scattered tribes of wandering Indians still to 
be found in the western are pictured 
in scenes of present-day Indian life, and a num 


country 


ber of close views show types of young and 
old. 

The reel closes with another reminder of the 
change wrought by the white man’s railroads, 
towns. Titling is in 


his steamboats and his 


rhyme with a Hiawatha metre. 


Santa Catalina Island (1 reel) Prisma—Nat 
ural color views add to the charm of this reel 
picturing the “Pearl of the Pacific.” A ship is 
first seen approaching the harbor of Avalon— 
with beautiful views of the shore. Catalina’s 
beaches, some views of the bird life of the is- 
land, the huge fish to be found in her tropic 
waters, and the glass-bottomed boats which af- 
ford such unusual glimpses of under-water life, 
are briefly touched upon. 

By far the most novel features of the reel 
are the highly colored fish—the “living light- 
of the ocean, which are here shown in 


ning’ 
remarkable color reproduction. 
An interesting novelty for any film program. 





The 


Screen 


Educational 


Skyland (1 reel) Prizma—A reel particularly 
entertaining for children, telling the story of a 
little boy and girl who creep out of their beds 
downstairs to an old man who is 
sitting before the fire. The boy dons an Indian 
Chief's and asks to be told 


the Indian who originally wore it. 


and steal 


headdress about 

“So you want to know where the headgear 
came from” the old takes 
imagination to the Land of the Drifting Clouds, 


and man them in 
where amid scenes of the Indian country of the 
West, real Blackfoot types ride their horses, 
build their hold their 
dances. All scenes are in Prizma color. 


tepees and ceremonial 


A Palace of Kings (1 reel) Prizma—Pictur- 
ing the Hampton Court 
England, built by Cardinal Wolsey on the bank 
of the Thames and later “presented” by 


to King Henry VIII. 


beautiful Palace in 
him 
There are splendid views 
of the structure itself and its magnificent sur- 
open to the public. 
beautiful 


rounding gardens, now 
Notable 
the reel are those showing the main 
to the Palace, the Base Court in the style of 
the Tudor Gothic, the Broad Walk, the 


Basin and Fountain, the famous Maze and the 


among the many scenes in 


entrance 
Great 


Long Canal, guarded by the “living gallery of 
trees.” 


An artistic reproduction in Prizma color of 
this famous show place of England. 


reel) Prizma—A col- 


So This Is London (1 
lection of street scenes of the world’s greatest 
metropolis, and views of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Britain in 
Egypt—Westminster 
Parliament in the 


Cleopatra’s Needle—presented to 
1819 by the 


Bridge and the 


Viceroy of 
Houses of 
distance. 

Any 
something of the life of the court, represented 
Foot Guards of White 


and 


impression of London must include 


here by the Horse and 


hall in 


showing the 


parade past the camera, scenes 


changing of the Guard in the 
courtyard of St. James Palace—always a pic- 


turesque and dignified ceremony Scenes in 


Prizma color add tremendously to the effec- 


tiveness of the subject. 


When Winter Comes in the Yosemite (1 reel) 
Castle Films—Snow scenes in the Park, which 
changes its familiar aspect of summer and takes 
on a new face of crystal and white. The stage 
journey Portal is 
famous spots of the Park photographed with 


Those acquainted with this 


from El following, and 


beautiful effect. 
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‘“HAFTONE”’ 


A PRACTICAL MOTION PICTURE AND STEREOPTICON SCREEN 


It is kind to the eyes. Subdues glare in high lights and accentuates detail in shadows” 
Affords even distribution of light, and has no fade-out regardless of angles. Is washable 
and may be folded without danger of injury. 
: Sample and information upon request 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


May be used with or without rollers or 


New York City 





valley of the Sierras will delight in the winter 


Falls, 
sports at the lodge, the frozen beauty of Vernal 
Falls, the 


winter reflections in 


garb of El Capitan, Yosemite winter 


snowbound, and the 


Mirror Lake. 


A reel for light entertainment and th 


Isles 


Happy 


enjoy 


ment of scenic beauty. 


A Saddle Journey to the Clouds (1 reel) 
Castle Films- 


train make their way up among the peaks of 


Campers with a saddle and pack 


the Sierras, fording streams, setting camp 


under the trees and wandering through beauti- 
ful mountain Especially to be re- 
Devil’s Post- 
the lone 


mountain 


country. 
membered are the scenes of the 
pile—“the fence posts of the giants”; 
flock in the 
meadow; the snows of midsummer high above 


sheep herder and his 


the timber line; the hurrving mountain streams; 
Lake 


views of the 


peaks and the wide 
“Amer 


Shadow among the 


California High Sierras, 


ica’s Switzerland.” 


Excellent photography does full justice to 


the subject. 


From the Land of the Incas (1 reel) Prizma 
A study of this ancient civilization as revealed 


in relics from their buried grounds in Peru. 


There are queer mummies, of pets as well as 


human beings, and objects found with the 
dead—such as blankets, corn, raw cotton in- 
tended for garments, work baskets filled with 
threads and yarns of different colors, needles 


of copper, and examples of their art of weaving 
~all of which reveal the state of their arts and 
the nature of their characteristic occupations 
Remarkable designs are displayed in their 


gold skill in 


metal working, and numerous pieces of pottery 


decorations, jars of reveal their 


bear evidence to the artistic sense for form and 


color possessed by these ancient artisans. The 
results are all the more notable for the fact 
Please Write to Advertisers and 


Mention Tut 





that their 


wheel. 


pottery was produced without a 

The only slight drawback to the reel as it 
stands for a school audience is a title preceding 
a picture of a water jar—but that is a fault 
easily remedied. 

All scenes are in Prizma color. Highly 
valuable for any study of ancient peoples, and 
an unusual novelty subject for any film 


program 


No H C of L Here (1 reel) (Cosmopolitan 
Expedition)—A map shows the location of 
which displays evidence of an 
ancient civilization reaching its climax centuries 
before the discovery of America. Monoliths, a 
rock on which it is thought sacrifices were 
offered to Indian gods, and the calendar stone 
are some which the reel briefly points out. 

The Indians of Guatemala in many localities 
live much as their ancestors did in the days of 
The reel shows a vil- 
and some good close 
Indian types, with a suggestion of 
their characteristic custom of deference to the 
aged. Especially good scenes picture Indian 
women grinding meal on stones, and baking 
their tortilla. Their primitive process 
of preparing cotton for weaving by picking out 
the seeds, beating the fiber into a soft mass and 
then spinning the lint, is followed through until 
the pattern is transferred to the weaving frame 
and the design grows under the skillful fingers 
of the Indian workers. Good close views show 
the action of the shuttle. 


Guatemala, 


the Spanish conquest. 
lage of thatched huts 


views of 


coarse 


The reel closes with some scenes of Indian 
festival dances. 

For showing the film has real 
value for the glimpses of Indian life, but should 
be judiciously “cut” to eliminate some of its 
fortunate portraits—one especially, enti- 
power drives this 


schor re om 


1 
iess 


tled “Spearmint six-molar 
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loom,” and the conventional closeup with which 


it ends—four native women posed _ self-con- 


sciously before the camera. 


SCIENCE 


The Life History of Frogs and Toads (1 reel) 
Kineto—An exceptionally well-told life story, 
assembled and titled as is fitting for a scientific 
study of the subject. 

The story begins with views of a mass of frog 
spawn, showing the eggs in a jelly-like mass, 
slightly heavier than water, but rising slowly 
Toad 
spawn, on the other hand, is shown in splendid 


to the surface when ready for hatching. 


views, as a chain of singular tenacity attached 
to water weeds in a pond. 

The frog embryo is seen as it shows the 
first movement, views fol 
low the development of the little tadpoles. Mag- 
nified pictures of the gills show the method of 
breathing 


and a number of 


before the development of lungs. 
Toad tadpoles appear much the same as frogs 
and an exceptional glimpse shows the fnhabi 
tant of the pond as he would appear to his 
neighbors in the water. 

After a time, a pair of hind legs begins to 
be apparent in the frog tadpole, and somewhat 
later, a pair of protuberances becomes evident 
behind the head. With their development, there 
is less and less use for the tail, which is seen 
to become shorter and finally disappears. 

The little frog is now ready to leave the 
water, and he is shown in close view on land 

The toad 
and the 
incidents 


fully grown. 
comparison, 


is photographed for 

with several 

amusing illustrative of the 

greed in making with food much too 

large for him to manage without a struggle. 
Well adapted for classroom use. 


reel ends 
latter’s 


way 


The Immortal Voice (1 reel) (Hodkinson)—- 
A product of the Bray studios, which contribute 
the usual careful animation to a study of the 
making of phonograph records. 

A good deal of introductory footage seeks to 
impress upon the mind of the beholder, the 
great debt we owe to the science of recording, 
since by this means we need never lose the 
great 
work of the finished artists of our time. 


voices, the stirring orchestras and the 


The creation of sound waves is first ex 
plained, and a running record of these waves is 
made as a first impression on a wax blank. 


By animation, the structure of the sensitive 


diaphragm is explained; waves move this dia- 





The 


Screen 


Educational 


tool moving with the 


undulating path in the 


phragm and a cutting 
diaphragm carves an 


When the 


the reproducing 


wax. wax disc becomes a record, 


needle of the phonograph is 


shown to travel the same grooves, thus causing 


the diaphragm to vibrate and produce sounds 
identical with the original. 

The process of making records from this 
“wax master” is explained in detail, by the 


aid of straight photography of the various steps 
The 


wax master is first coated with graphite, then 


in the process, and by animated drawings. 


placed in an electroplating bath which deposits 
thin This 


shell is the which, 


on it a coating of copper. copper 


after 
other processes are followed through, the fin- 


“metal master” from 
ished record is produced. 

Scenes of Caruso on the stage of the Metro 
with the 


politan close the reel, which, along 


introductory scenes in the recording room, are 
conventional enough in a subject of this kind, 


vet are not at all necessary to the interest. 


Seeds and Seed Dispersal (1 reel) (Vita- 
graph) (Kineto)—Hardly 


photography to science be overestimated when 


can the service of 


the camera joins with the microscope, or when 
its exposures are so timed that views taken at 
long intervals are revealed in a small fraction 
of the time it took to get them, and processes 
to be 


so slow as difficult, if not impossible to 


observe, are accelerated so that the various 


changes become apparent. 

One of the most notable of recent achieve 
ments in this line is displayed in this reel on 
first 


beautiful 


seeds and their dispersal. Some seeds are 


magnified to show how curious and 
they are, and many examples are given of the 
different structures of seeds, each adaptation ir. 


some way facilitating their dispersal. There are 
to be seen the pod of the willow-herb liberat 
ing its feathered seeds, the development of the 
Coltsfoot, the hooked 


of the Buttercup as well as those of other flow- 


seed head of the seeds 
ers whose seeds are equipped in the same fashion. 

The seeds of the lime are photographed in 
flight to show the peculiar bract which carries 
them a distance from the and 


parent tree; 


several examples are given of seeds furnished 


feathered hairs. In 
Sow-Thistle, the 
until the 
attached to the parent plant and are 


with parachutes of tiny 


the case of the seed head is 


shown expanding seeds are very 


slightly 


carried away by the slightest breeze. In the 


same fashion is shown the seed head of the 
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STILL- 
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Shutter 


On the 
Tested by ZENITH 


years ot 


efficient Motion Picture 
pertormance Projector 


*MINUSA* 


Portable Screens 
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Samples and literature upon request 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Makes it possible to stop for 
a still picture any time, without 
danger of injuring the film. 








You Must Have the The Zenith is especially adapted for schools, churches and similar 
' me pe yer mn me pe ~~ wet oh > > com i, 
and all others with whom clear, steady, flickerless projection is im- 

New Bass Catalog ° portant, and portability is an advantage. 
‘ . “quipped with Mazda lamp and with motor, both adaptable to 
This new 52 page book is your any standard lighting current. May be had with or without stere- 
; ge . opticon for showing slides or views. Stereopticon quickly and easily 

guide to correct buying in Motion attached or diame. 


The Zenith produces sharp and clear pictures up to 100 feet and 


Picture Cameras, Projectors, and over. Uses standard films only. The selection of standard films is 





Supplies. Price lowest. Quality almost unlimited. 
ry lv B eats Simple and easy to operate. Light in weight, less than” 60 lbs. 
and wervice as only Dass Knows Dependable, adaptable, sturdy and established. Endorsed by users; 
how to give. Write or wire for your copy today. guaranteed. The moderate price appeals to those who desire dura- 


ble and standard equipment at reasonable cost. Send for il- 


lustrative and descriptive booklet. No obligation. 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 




















Dept. 210-109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 310-A West Second Street Duluth, Minn. 
dandelion producing parachute seeds. When Felling is shown in detail, followed by views 
the seeds descend upon moist ground the para of snaking the logs through the woods, and the 
chute is seen to close, to avoid being carried train load on its way to the paper mills, located 
away. The microscope reveals the seed to be  ¢loce by the falls which furnish the necessary 
finely barbed—the secret of its firm grip on power 
ae ane. The logs are seen as they are dumped 


A beautiful close view pictures what is said . ‘ 

nto the storage pond (a fine view of the pro- 
to be the most elegant of the parachute seeds, : ‘ ; 
F Pare eS ; ’ , cess) from which they are drawn up into the 
the Goat’s Beard, with its delicate webbing 


pene. © ° ‘ ° mill. 1e tting ‘2 sh . , rellec se 
This seed is also photographed in flight. nill. The cutting up is shown by well-chosen 


close views of the automatic saws and the 


The development of the seeds of Clematis c , : ‘ 
steam splitter which chops the sections into 


and the leafbud of the Horse Chestnut are re- : 
quarters. A scrapper removes the last bit of 


markably photographed, and equally fascinat - 
ing is the development of the internal portions bark, ae Seer Se oe See the fine close-ups 
of the Rhododendron flower, with petals dis- which distinguish the reel and add tremen- 


a dously to the effectiveness of the whole. 
sected away; and the Globe Thistle is seen I ectiveness of the whole 


The pieces are then off to the chopping mills 


opening—a process which takes place mostly : 
where chemicals reduce the mass to a pulp 


at night, but is here shown completely \ 


few florets are also photographed in close-up and wet machines convert it into heavy sheets 


with the remainder dissected away. 
Indispensable to any adequate study of the VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 





subject. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Newsprint Paper (1 reel) Vitagraph; Kineto 


° ° WR 
—A most complete and interestingly told story 5 INFORMATION 
e r eee : 7 VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
of the process which converts a forest into 2S. 125 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT, IOWA 








huge rolls of paper. 
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or “laps.” Beaters, in turn, are shown refining 
the laps and the process is followed through 
until the paper passes to the drying rolls and 
then to the calenders. Finally the great rolls 
are wound, lifted from the machine, wrapped, 
weighed and marked in the shipping room. 

This latter section of the story is admirable 
for its views of the machinery involved in the 
process, and the exposition of the various 
stages through which pulp must pass before 
it becomes the finished paper. 


Shreds (1) (Picture Service Corporation, 71 
W. 23rd Street, New York)—A story of whole 
wheat and its food value. This film treats of 
nutrition in a general way showing the relative 
values of different foods and of the manufacture 
of Shredded Wheat. Useful in the study of 
hygiene and domestic science. 


Taking to the Tall Timber (Federated)—The 
scene lies in the great forests of Vancouver 
Island, where cutting and felling are followed 
by snaking the logs out with the help of a 
donkey engine. Unusually fine scenes show 
the actual working methods, and the part played 
by the spar tree. We follow the trainload of 
logs down the long slope until they reach 
the pond when the logs are bumped off into 
the water. In due time, they are reloaded for 
the mill. 

Glimpses of the mills are given, and enough 
is shown of a typical lumber camp to carry an 
idea of the life of the woodsman of the North- 
west. 


The Big Guns of the Navy (Prizma)—Rather 
sketchy in the treatment of its subject, the 
reel nevertheless offers isolated bits of con- 
siderable interest. Beginning with the furnace 
from which the molten steel flows out into 
ten-ton buckets (views which are exceptionally 
well taken) the buckets are emptied into ingot 
moulds. No attempt is made to bridge the 
gap between these views and those showing 
the finish of the gun parts. 

Several fine scenes filmed in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard show the launching of the battle- 
ship New Mexico. A Vice-Admiral and his 
staff are seen inspecting the crew—this time on 
board the Arizona. 

A number of views show gun crews and 
guns; firing from shipboard, clearing the ship’s 
deck for action, target practice, and close views 
of the firing, which are carefully filmed and 


The Educational Screen 


show not only the shot and recoil, but the 
whitish inflammable gas which is ejected from 
the gun. 

The closing scene finishes the reel with an 
artistic touch—the stately warship against a 
«-background of the beautifully shaded evening 
sky. 


The Story of Natural Gas (3 reels) U. S. 
Bureau of Mines—Produced in co-operation 
with the Natural Gas Association of America 
and photographed in West Virginia, it follows 
the story from the preliminary hauling of 
drilling equipment over uneven roads, to the 
constrtction of the derricks, the drilling opera- 
tions, the “closing in” of the wells, the inspec- 
tion and cleaning of producing wells, and the 
laying of pipe lines to carry the gas sometimes 
great distances to the cities using it in quantity. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
reels is the explanation of the process at the 
compressing stations situated at intervals along 
the pipe lines. 

After the process is traced pictorially it is 
summarized by animated diagrams which show 
the gas entering the well, flowing upwards to 
the surface, entering the pipe lines and passing 
through the field and compressing stations into 
the large trunk lines which carry it to its desti- 
nation, where a series of regulators reduce the 
pressure. 

It is non-technical in its presentation and 
choice of title material, and admirably made for 
instructional purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Weeping Water (1 reel) (Pathé)—Set in the 
midst of some beautiful bits of rugged scenery, 
is the Indian legend of the Oregon country, 
telling the story of the maiden who unwittingly 
chooses for her lover the moccasins of death, and 
who must stand by and see him vanquished 
by the suitor whom her father has chosen. 

A delicate story, which somehow or other 
fails to be convincing on the screen—partly, 
one suspects, because its characters are not 
true to Indian type, and partly because of the 
introduction of some irrevelant material and a 
too-hurried sequence which rushes through the 
incidents of the story in rapid succession. Too 
much titling in some cases seeks to tell what 
should be obvious from the action. Faults 


which tend to temper the enthusiasm with 
which some of the features of the reel should 
be proclaimed. 
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Fishing 
Harpooning Sea Monsters 
Scenic Wonders 
Terrapin Farming 
Native Industries 


Coffee Industry 
Life as Others Lead It 
When the Earth Rocks 


Headquarters 


306-7-8 Townley Bldg. 








ADVENTURING 
WITH THE COSMOPOLITAN 


A six-reel story of Life, Travel and Adventure which takes the student from 
the United States to the Tropics of Central America. 


Not a dull- moment in the six reels. 
Highly instructive. 
Singie reel films of our own make now ready for distribution. 
Sugar Industry of Central America 


And many other subjects of from one to five 
reels. Complete synopsis of any film on request. 


Bookings anywhere in the U. S. 


COSMOPOLITAN EXPEDITION 


EXPEDITION 


Hunting 
Indian Life 
Wild Bird Life 
Mountain Climbing 
Historical Places 


Sports 


Banana Industry 
The Maya of Today 
Still Waters 

No H. C. L. Here 


P. O. Box 1662 
Miami, Fla. 














Modern Banking (1 reel) Vitagraph; Kineto 
—A 
showing the daily routine within a bank, and 


most instructive view behind the scenes 
a lucid explanation of common banking forms 
and how to use them. 

A business day is followed through, beginning 
with the opening of the massive vaults which 


bank’s 


nection are displayed the time locks regulating 


contain the currency—in which con- 
the vault doors, and a view of the door of the 
“most modern 
vised.” 
Currency from the vaults is seen to be de- 
livered to the tellers’ cages; 


burglar-proof vault yet de- 


the morning mail 
is opened in the bank’s offices, and the doors 
are thrown open for business. 

In the paying teller’s cage, the chief object 
of interest is the automatic change maker, 
which is demonstrated in operation. 

The process of opening a checking account is 
followed through, and a customer is 
making his first deposit on such an account 
and receiving a pass book and supply of blank 
checks. The correct way to write a check is 
also demonstrated. 

What happens to a 


shown 


check in the bank’s 


clearing house is explained, as well as the 
method of handling checks until they are re- 
turned to the customer with his monthly state- 
ment. 

In the savings department, the method of 
The op- 


eration of other departments is briefly touched 


making deposits is shown in detail. 
upon, particularly those handling foreign ex- 
change and safe deposit storage. Views are 
also given to explain the methods in operation 
so efficiently in the bookkeeping department, 
the transit department, etc. 

The after-banking hours are full of the rou- 
tine of closing the business of the day, count- 
ing coins by machine and wrapping them in 
packages. 

The reel as a whole is highly valuable in any 
classroom study of the subject, and instructive 
for any sort of audience. The only possible 
adverse criticism is to the effect that some of 
the closeups of blank forms are indistinct, and 
show printing too small to be legible. 


Fishing in Many Waters (1 reel) Vitagraph; 
Kineto—A combination of views of angling for 
the mere sport of it, and fishing with a some- 
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what more serious purpose. Large and small 


fish are concerned in the story, and the scene 


is laid in both salt and fresh water. There is 


a complete range of action from the exciting 
sport of pursuing the porpoise and the sword 


fish, to the milder pastime of dipping with 


hand nets in an Oregon stream for smelts. The 


trout fisherman is seen fly-casting, and land 


ing his fish, and winter scenes show anglers 


fishing through the ice of a lake for pickerel 


Gamest of all fish is perhaps the salmon, when 


he is caught with rod and reel. For enter 
tainment only, 

No Noise (2 reels) Pathe—One of the Our 
Gang series with the same group of comi 


youngsters. Mickey (of the _ freckles) is 
visited in the hospital by the rest of the gang, 
thorough investigation of the 


who make a 


place. A number of surprises are in store for 
little 


everyone 


them, and no commotion and inconveni 


ence for else. 


Good entertainment for any audience of any 
age. 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
Well Born (2 reels) U. S. 


—A story with a message in regard to prenatal 


Children’s Bureau 


care, and need for special precautions, and the 
measures to be taken during the prenatal pet 
iod. 

It concerns two sisters-in-law,- 


women, —O¢ 


in a country home, the other in a city 


apart 


ment. The former, out of reach of many help 


unconcern OT al 


tales 


ful agencies, hampered by the 
ignorant husband, and frightened by the 
of neighborhood 


busybodies, appeals to the 


latter for help Mary Bedford, herself cor 
vinced of the necesity for prenatal care by a 
leaflet from the Children’s Bureau, Minimun 
Standards of Prenatal Care, visits the city’s 


maternity center, where a thorough physical ex- 
amination is given her. She subsequently con 
sults with her own physician, and while prac 
ticing the advice she has received, passes it on 
letters to Sue in her home. 
Sue also profits by the information contained in 
bulletins from the State Health, the 


advice of her doctor and the county nurse. 


through country 


Board of 


The result for both is healthy, happy mother 
hood, with their babies given the right to be 


“well born.” Especially adapted for all adult 


audiences interested in the question of child 


health and hygiene. 
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Additional Reviews 
By the V. I. A. Film Committee 
(Continued from page 56) 
message to the brain. Very clever and striking. 
Structure well presented, should be followed by 
hygiene which is not shown. Helpful for sci 


ence in high schools. 


The Land of Cotton. (2 reels) (General Ele: 
tric Company, 
N. Y.) 


charges, 


Publication Dept., Schenectady, 


Schools pay only transportation 


Photography exceptionally fine and 


clear. The General Electric service in general 
is extremely valuable for schools, since reels | 
invariably arrive in good _ condition and 
promptly as called for. 

This is an excellent presentation ol the cot 


ton industry It shows the whole 


process, 


the planting of the seed, picking, 


baling, shipping. Beautiful scenes of cotton 

helds Che menace of the boll weevil Phe 

last part of the film shows the processes in a 

textile mill, from the raw cotton to the finished 

cloth, emphasizing the marvels of modern ma 

chinery This section is very interesting i 

deed, but rather technical for vou g students. 
All the advertising there is on this fil1 Ss the 

General Electric monogram, which does not in 
terefere with the continuity of the story, nor 

lessen its educational value. Helpful for United 

States and industrial geograph classes, fe 

domestic art students, boys’ she Pp WOrk asses 

general assembly worl Grades—seventh vea 


through high school 


Group Games (2 reels Visual Text Book 
Publishers, Inc., 432 H. W 
(Angeles, Cal.) 
cal education, produced under the supervision 
William R. La 


Phyical Education at the University of 


Hellman Bldg., Los 


One lesson in a series on physi 


of Prot. Porte, Professor ot 


South 


ern California The participants are students in 


the teacher course in that institution. 


trailing 


\bout twenty games suitable for gymnasium 
classes presented in correct form should arouse 
and stimulate the class’s interest in this form 


Supplementing the 
should 


both class and teacher. 


of physichal training 


teacher’s explanation, these reels save 


the time and energy otf 
most familiar 
ball, cat 


some with basket 


Games shown, include group 


games such as dodge and rat, etc. 


Some requiring no apparatus, 
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KINEMA’S NEW RELEASES 


“MOTHER, I NEED YOU” 


A Picture with a Purpose 


Particularly Adapted for Church Presentation. An Important Message to Parents. 
Presented with Intensely Human Appeal and Powerful Dramatic Interest. 


The. picture opens with a very effective prologue illustrating the creation of the 
world and the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. Then follows the modern 
story. A mother, engrossed in her hospital and social settlement work, is too busy to 
give her own daughter that motherly love and intimate companionship that every daughter 
longs for and needs so badly. When tragedy is narrowly averted, the mother is stunned 
and realizes for the first time that the provision of material comforts alone does not 
constitute a mother’s full duty to her daughter—but that motherly companionship, love 
and counsel are even more important to the girl's welfare. 


Write NOW for Kinema’s Sheet of New Releases 
and Two Specially Priced Series of Five Programs. 


806 South Wabash Avenue 





KINEMA FILM SERVICE 


Chicago, Illinois 








ball, some with Indian Clubs. Suited for any 
grade from fifth year on, 

Pasteur (2 reels). (American Motion Picture 
Corp., 71 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C.) Reduced 
from the six-reel film produced by the French 


goverment in connection with the Pasteur cet 


tenary. This motion picture portrays the great 
scientist’s life, showing his birth place, boy 
hood, studies, research on silk worms, grape 
vines, sheep, final culmination of his career 11 
the successful treatment of rabies in the boy 
Joseph Meister. His recognition by all Frances 
and the world. The Pasteur Institute and its 
work. A vivid, interesting and worth while filn 
tor high school science classes and assemb] 


in spite of the inferiority of photographic tech 
nique as compared with American pictures, and 
the fact that 


translated. 


1 


some of the titles are not we 


Milk as Food (1) (Ford Motion Picture Lab 
Detroit, Mich.) 
Graphoscope Service Co., 71 
N.. ¥. 45.3 

j 


care needed in its handling, health 


(Distributed by 
West 23rd Street, 


Stresses the food-value of milk, the 


oratories, 


precautions 


observed in dairy, pasteurization, the im 


portance of supervision of milk supply for pub 


Please Write to Advertisers 


available. Es- 
Suited to 7th, 8th, 
for health work and home economics. 


lic health. Teacher’s outline 


pecially iluable diagrams. 


9th years 


Yosemite, the Valley of Enchantment (2 


reels) (Pathe This film is one of a series 
‘America the Beautiful and Historical’”—Beau- 
tifully hand tinted scenes of Yosemite Valley, 
preceded by an animated map showing its lo- 
cation, this motion picture cannot fail to give 
one an appreciation of one of the wonders of 
our country Captions are quotations from 
John Burroughs, Joaquin Miller, Roosevelt, 
etc. Although some of these views do not es- 


sentially require motion but can be almost 


equally well given in lantern slides, the presen- 
that the 
United States Geography, for as- 


tation is so artistic, film is recom- 


mended for 


sembly, for immigrant education. 
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Free to Subscribers 
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Informalities 


(Continued from page 51) 


away in celluloid for instant access by the 
schoolroom millions that want and need such 
pictures. 


F ALL that the movies are teaching the 
world no one can yet say how much is 
bad, how much geod. We may have our 
individual opinions as to what the proportion is. 

Here, however, is a specific instance from gov- 
ernment headquarters at Washington. Give the 
credit to the movies this time, at least! 

“As thorough a fire fighter as I have ever met 
outside of the Forest Service’s immediate per- 
sonnel,” is the tribute paid to the work of eleven- 
year-old Charlie Williams of Gray’s Siding, Colo- 
rado, by Supervisor Agee of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Through the per- 
sistent and timely action of this boy upon his dis- 
covery of a fire in the Cochetppa Forest in en- 
listing aid to suppress it, undoubtedly the govern- 
ment was saved considerable expense and loss of 
young forest plantings. 

The fire was started by one of the D. & R. G. 
W. Ry. trains and was around the point of a hill 
from where the section crew was stationed and 
was not easily seen by them. When Charlie no- 
ticed some smoke above the hill, he called the 
crew’s attention to it. They told him that it was 
from a train but he was insistent that it was a 
forest fire. Finally they turned out and went to 
the place in question where they found a fire 
just getting under way in a dense stand of lodge- 
pole pine reproduction. Arriving when they did 
they were able to hold it to an area of a few 
hundred square feet. 

The activity of this boy and the conspicuous 
service he has rendered attracted the attention 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, who has 
written him a letter of appreciation. The secre- 
tary said in part: 

“I have just been reading a report by Forest 
Supervisor Agee, in which he tells how you no- 
ticed some smoke in the forest and reported it 
to the section crew, and how you insisted that 
they go and look after it. He says that when 
they finally went to the place where you saw the 
smoke they found a fire was just getting under 
way in a fine young forest, and that they arrived 
just in time to put the fire out. Supervisor Agee 
says that when he went over the next day you 


The Educational Screen 


went with him and you found some stumps and 
fallen trees still smoldering, and that you were a 
great deal of help to him in covering these smol- 
dering trees so that there would be no danger 
of the fire breaking out again. He says that this 
fire was in a very bad place and that if it had 
not been attended to promptly it would have 
burned a great deal of valuable timber before it 
could have been controlled. 

“I am writing this letter to thank you on be- 
half of the Department of Agriculture, which is 
charged by Uncle Sam with taking care of our 
forests. By discovering this fire and getting the 
people to it promptly, you have rendered a very 
real public service, and you are entitled to the 
thanks of the government. If I were in your 
part of the country I would go to some trouble 
to find you and tell you this personally. Since I 
can not do this, I am doing the next best thing, 
telling it to you by letter.” 

When Supervisor Agee went to the scene of 
the fire the following day, the boy insisted on go- 
ing along. He talked about fires and asked ques- 
tions all the way. His interest and knowledge of 
forest fires caused the supervisor to inquire where 
he had learned about forest fires. It developed 
that he happened to be in Salida last winter, and 
went to a moving picture show the evening that 
one of the department’s fire fighting films was 
run. Some 800 people there saw the same film. 
Whatever may have been the impression of the 
film on the others, if the idea of fire protection 
was sold to none except this boy, the running of 
the film has proved well worth while. 


HE National Motion Picture Conference 
ey was held in Washington on February 13th 
and 14th under the auspices of Church organi- 
zations and the Parent Teacher Associations. 
The two days were filled, morning, afternoon 
and evening, with speeches and discussions aim- 
ing at a critical evaluation of the movies, their 
influence upon the world, with Censorship un- 
doubtedly as the great central idea before the 
meeting. 

A wide range of subjects for the speakers 
was offered in the tentative program (the only 
one in hand at this writing) most of them be- 


ginning “The Motion Pictures and ” fol- 
lowed by such topics as International Rela- 
tions, Foreign Missions, Religion in America, 
Education, Politics, Prohibition, Child Life, 
Crime, Family Life, Womanhood, Public Mor- 
als, etc. We hope to present some of the re- 
sults of the meeting in a later issue. 
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Severe Test Promised 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
| AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT A Strong 
| 
| 
| 


NEw YORK CENTRAL © & ©. CLEVELAND. CINCIMMAT!. CHICAGO © ST. LOUTS BY. CO TOLEDS © One CENTRAL sanway Co 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL MAUL MOA® CO PrTTERURON © LAKE EmE ®. #. CO. 


sein nes Endorsement 


€. H. ANDERSON, surervisor of semouctuse 


j inne weer oF surrace 
W. MILL. semevirunns 
| €. J. LEENHOUTS 
R. J. PLASTER. see) semouru: 





 *eqicnee mas of the 
| June %, 1923. 
| TRANS-LUX 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
% West 44th Street, 


a DAYLIGHT 


Through our New York office we have recently purchased « 


6's 74 Trace-las SoremPrene and we wish you to know that cur attention PICTURE SCREEN 


to your product came from your advertisement appearing in the May, 1923, 








iseue of The Educational Screen, 
We will during the period - June 18th to October 27tn ~ give 


your product one of the most severe teste possible. 


tp a Result of Test 
omn-s Co i Highly Satisfactory 





New YoRK CENTRAL LINES 


AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 





K. &. ANDERSON, Maracen 
a . 
st uv LA SALLE STREET STATION | 
R. J. Puss 
Curcaco, ILL. | 
| 
aw 
eke Jamary 4, 1924. 
Write 
Mr. P. B. Purber, 
[ T ¢ Chairman of the Board, 


Trans-Iux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
% Fest 44th Street, 


New York, N. Y, 
for 
Dear Sir: 
Co m plete We used One of your Trans-lux Daylight Picture Screens a imost 


constantly on the special train known as the Service-Progress Special, 

Operated by the New York Central System from June 18th to Movember 10, 

ila “4 1923. 
Description 

z The screen was used in projecting pictures fram the baggage car 

and was constantly exposed to all the various changes in weather of this 


mid-western climate during that season. The screen gave us complete 
satisfaction at all times. 


wel tru! “7 yours, 


Lo Fer. 
WH =b eral A cu | od Agent 
ig. 








TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN, Inc. 
36 West 44th Street, New York City 








Please Write to Advertisers and Mention Ture EpvucaTionaL ScREEN 
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OLLOWING a notice in our last issue, 
F regarding photographs of Swedish life ob- 
tainable by American schools through Mrs. A. 
B. Sloane, Industrial Representative of the 
United States to Sweden, we give here a further 
announcement just received from Mrs. Sloane: 

“From the collection of 36,000 photo- 

graphic negatives in the possession of Swe- 
dish public schools for educational use, I 
have selected 400 of the most representative 
which will be of the greatest value in visual 
education in America *** The Swedish 
authorities will supply lantern slides from 
the original negatives at the net cost of 
making the slides. In this way slides from 
the 400 negatives may be had for $200 by 
any American school.” 

Schools interested may write to The Educa- 
tional Screen with instructions to forward, or 
direct to Mrs. A. Bogenholm Sloane, Hotel 
Continental, Stockholm, Sweden. 


66 HE Hoosier Schoolmaster”, Eggleston’s 

T very successful novel of some fifty years 
ago, was one of the earliest books to be put 
into fairly satisfactory film form. Another film 
version, with all the advantages of the per- 
fected motion picture technique of today, has 
just been released by Hodkinson with Jane 
Thomas and Henry Hull in the leading roles. 
It should be an important and valuable picture. 
A comparison of the two films will be interest- 
ing as a measure of progress in the artistic 
screening of a novel during the interval be- 
tween the productions. 


VERYONE is free to select his own “ten 

best” films of the year. Almost every one 
does, it would seem. Here is something of a 
composite verdict from over fifty of the lead- 
ing newspaper critics of the country, as gath- 
ered by Film Daily: 
Number 
of Votes 


The Picture 


eee ONO WORN ook. ck disc cases 52 
SE NN sevccrscessccsoene 25 
EE, Caine Tavacded es enee me 24 
Hunchback of Notre Dame......... 24 
EE BOI oc 6 oko cn ceeescss 22 
PII orien case cv kiws sexe edine 19 
Pit ee ea a 18 
Ea ea reer 17 
Down to the Sea in Ships........... 17 
Lie OM New York.............. 16 


If the newspapers reflect faithfully national 


opinions, and if the editors maintain accord 
with what their movie critics say, the above 
may be supposed to represent the country’s 
opinion. The two “if” clauses, however, may 
be “Doubtful”—even “Contrary to Fact.” 


HE Seven Seas Film Supply Co., 729 Sev- 
T enth Ave., New York City, inform us that 
they have now established a_ non-theatrical 
rental service. They state that their activities 
hitherto have been limited to the outright sale 
of prints to Colleges, Universities, and non- 
theatrical distributors generally. 


HE Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 

D. C., commisioned Erich von Stroheim 
to make several thousand feet of scenic film in 
Death Valley, California, while he was on loca- 
tion there for the production of his big feature, 
“Greed”. These few thousand feet of film will 
be the world’s only means of seeing what geolo- 
gists have called “the hottest and most danger- 
ous spot in America, if not in the world.” It 
is quite possible that these “few thousand feet” 
may represent a greater achievement in real 
and permanent value than the “Greed” that 
took Stroheim into Death Valley. They may 
attain a more respectable degree of immortality 
than anything that ever came from such a 
locality. 


HE solicitor general of the United States, 
¥ 5 Mr. James M. Beck, recently said at a 
banquet: 

“Probably the greatest curse of our nation 
today is our moving-picture mind”. This is not 
mere “after-dinner” persiflage. It is a tremen- 
dous truth that too few Americans think upon 
as yet. Pictures are flooding the country—in 
the magazines and newspapers as well as on 
the screen—they stream before our eyes so fast 
that there is no time to form lasting impres- 
sions, much less to reflect upon them. If ma- 
ture minds are discouraged from thinking by 
the headlong pictures, what is the movie doing 
to the millions of child minds that follow the 
screens hungrily every day? The more movies 
they see the less they need or care to think. 
The movie does it all, leaving no office for the 
mind save to serve as a feeding-funnel to the 
emotions. One of the supreme tasks in visual 
education today is to make pictures serve an 


intellectual instead of an emotional end. 
“The next fifty years will tell a great deal 

about America * * * It’s our moving picture 

mind, our lack of thinkers”, says Mr. Beck. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


for the 


SCHOOLROOM 


A Complete Efficient Service 





PROGRAMS .—A constant supply of Pedagogically correct 
and IJnstructive productions, prepared by teachers 
trained i in visual instruction through motion pictures, 
covering geography, history, civics and economics. 


SAFE—Printed on Non-flammable film, eliminating fire 


hazard. 


CO-OPERATION —Your projection problems solved by 


our experienced engineers. Every assistance from our 
comprehensive organization to help make successful 
presentations of American Motion Picture Educational 
Subjects. 


Write for complete information to 


AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


Desk EDF, 71 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES COVERING THE UNITED STATES 




















For Portable Projection— 


KASTMAN © 
SAFETY FILM 


Meets the definite demand of 
safety; satisfies the rigid require- 
ment of quality. 


Look for the identification ‘‘East- 
man” ‘‘Kodak”’ ‘‘Safety”’ ‘‘Film’’ — 


in black letters in the film margin. 


Eastman Safety Film is furnished in 
two widths, 1 3/8 inches and 1 1/10 
inches, Eastman perforation. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















